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More than 13,000 men are 
building your Maxwell 


MAGINE 13,000 men devoting themselves 

to a single Maxwell. Yet that is the pic- 
ture which a little journey through the eight 
great Maxwell plants supplies. 


If they built but that one car in a day its 
cost to you would represent a king’s ransom. 


But they are so well organized, their work 
so very definite, they are so expert in the 
special one thing they do, and they are aided 
by so many thousands of uncanny and 
superhuman machines, whose accuracy is 
down to 1/1000 of an inch, that you pay but 
a small price for a Maxwell. 


A great aid to the economy of manufac- 
ture is the use of many, many millions of 
dollars so that a 10-cent piece saved on a bit 
of material often runs into amazing figures. 


Thus the big staff of purchasing 
experts for Maxwell become your 
purchasing experts and the saving 
goes on to you in the price, 


$985 is indeed a small sum to 
pay fora great value in a great car , 
like Maxwell. len ait ot ne 
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MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Busy Days for Long Island Truckers 


Fall work on intensive vegetable farms with view to next spring’s crops 


me HIS IS A busy season for truck 

% farmers on Long Island, where 
the harvesting of second and 
third crop vegetables, comes at 
a time when as much work as 
possible must be done in prep- 
aration for winter care of the planted ground 
and early activities next spring. The various 
“jobs” intermingle and must be taken care 
of on days when the hauls are not being 
made ready for marketing, and as the 
weather permits. The labor question has 
caused quite a bit of trouble and despite high 
wages it has been difficult to operate as 
large gangs of harvesters and workers as in 
many other seasons. On the other hand, a 
few truckers who have employed whole 
families of foreign laborers for years have 
been rewarded by the continued service of 
these workers, although at considerable in- 
crease in wages. 

The practice with truck crops at this 
season of the year is quite different on 
Long Island from that followed by many up- 
state vegetable men. The intensive system 
of culture practiced is somewhat responsible 
for this difference. Then, todo, the ways 
which the men in Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties L I, have worked out are largely the 
result of their originality, coming from com- 
petition met in putting the best product 
possible upon the large New York city mar- 
ket and good natured rivalry among them- 
selves. The closeness ~ 





vious to harvesting, an ordinary mowing ma- 
chine goes across the fields, cutting the vines 
and weeds close to the ground. After dry- 
ing in the same way that hay is exposed, a 
common curved-prong hay rake is used to 
rake the potato-vine hay into windrows, fol- 
lowed by gathering and hauling to the barns. 

This system, of course, is to make a clean 
sweep for the machine-digger, which plows 
the land as it brings the potatoes to the sur- 
face, facilitating the gathering of the tubers 
and at the same time partially fitting the 
land for later fall work. The potato-vine 
hay is used for bedding and often given to 
the live stock for picking over in the barn- 
yard. Some claim objection to the system, 
on the ground that blight infection on the 
vines is carried back to the fields in the 
barn yard manure, but little danger is felt 
by some of the best farmers. During the 
cutting and raking process much potato seed 
is scattered on the ground, sometimes a sur- 
prising amount. This makes a growth of 
plartts which are better than ordinary weeds 
the next season. The growers like to see a 
heavy crop of weeds in the fields at harvest 
time, as they believe soil which grows an 
abundance of weeds must necessarily be 
good for potatoes. 

Following harvest the land is harrowed, 
usually with a spike-tooth, drag harrow. 
One grower this season who was short of 
power to pull his harrow, attached it to an 


auto truck, running across the land at an 
eight to 10-mile gait. He said that the fuel 
cost was no greater than with a tractor. Of 
course, this could not be done on much of 
the sandy Long Island soils,.as the wheels 
of an ordinary truck sink too far into the 
ground. 


Followed by Cover Crop 


Just as soon as the land is made ready, a 
cover crop is seeded. Since about six years 
ago, when the use of a cover crop became 
an established practice, rye has been the 
usual choice, being seeded at the rate of one 
bushel or a little better per acre. This 
makes a good growth before the bitter cold 
weather sets in, when it is covered, as well 
as time and conditions permit, with city ma- 
nure. The whole is then turned under early 
in the spring, the practice growing each sea- 
son, it seems, toward earlier spring plowing. 
This last year some truckers had plowed 
their land by March 10, but moderate weather 
started a little sooner last spring than usual. 

Oats has come to be a popular cover crop 
in some localities, seeding being made at 
the rate of about 1% bushels to the acre. 
This is more apt to winter-kill than: ryé, but 
if planted early enough it makes a good start 
before freezing weather sets in. Oats is 
gaining in favor, due to the belief that it 
will generally furnish more green manure 
than rye, even if killed by early cold 
weather. Such early, 
plowing leaves little 





of such a large market 
has made these splendid 
Long Island farmers 
very keen commercial 
men as well as pro- 
ducers, and their farm- 
ing practice may 
change quite a bit from 
week to week to help 


them dispose of their | ghy-e.es R 
vegetables on the best ne 
market days. Because Bee ae cee 


of this method of farm- = 
ing, the well estab- | Mime 

lished practices are |@ 
variable on the farms 
from year to year. One 
season a trucker will 
treat his potato ground 
in a certain manner, 
while the pressure of an- 
other season may cause 
an entirely different BB 
method of handling. ; 


Handling Potato Land 


There is one’ practice ke 
of handling the potato ae 
ground during and fol- 
lowing harvest which 
is largely local to Long 
Island and nearby 
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time for spring growth, 
as would be the case on 
many up-state farms 
and those not devoted 
to intensive vegetable 
production. 


Work with Spinach 


Some of the smaller 
trucking crops require 
ati: even more attention 
than potatoes. Spinach 
is hardy and a splendid 
crop for the sandy soils 
of Long Island, which 
has justly become 
noted for the excel- 
lence of this vegetable. 
But even with spinach 
there is no binding rule 
which all growers fol- 
low. Its place in the 
rotation scheme varies 
somewhat from farm 
to farm, it usually oe- 
cupying at least one 
and sometimes two 
places in the three 
crops a year grown on 
this fertile land. 

When spinach fol- 














growers. Following 
clean cultivation in the 
potato fields up to the 
time of blossoming, the 
weeds are allowed to 
grow as profusely as 
they will. Just pre- 


Will the Cabbage Crop Sell at $10 a Ton or $100? 


Grown for market in almost every state from Florida to northern New England and west- 
ward to the setting sun, cabbage is an uncertain crop where money is concerned. 
war conditions cabbage sold in the comparatively recent past as low as $5 a ton to farmers in 
producing sections. In the spring of 1919, under temporary shortage, best northern grown 
commanded better than $100 in a jobbing way in New York and otwiths 
wide swing of the pendulum cabbage is always an interesting truck crop. 


Boston. N 


lows such a crop as 

beans, the land is 

plowed, limed and im- 

mediately sown to 

spinach, mid - October 

being a favorite time to 
[To Page 7.] 
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Marketing Farm Products on Hoof 


Hogs as the machines on modern farm described by John Begg of Oh7o 





and feed them out on his clover 





EPR ORN, wheat and 

® clover; or corn, 

oats, wheat and 

clover are the two 

short methods of 

crop rotation 

practiced by John A. Hummon 
on Yellow Creek farm, one of 
many well kept, productive 
farms to be seen in northwest-’ 
ern Ohio. Mr Hummon’s ideas 





with a small corn ration, as he 
has done so successfully in re- 
cent years. However, he gave 
me some valuable data con- 
cerning his feeding operations 
last year and the year previous 
under the same conditions. 
Last year he fed a bunch of 
56 head on ciover and corn. 
They were turned cn clover on 








are that we should get as much 
out of our farms each year, in 
the way of good yields as pos- 
sible and still make the land more produc- 
tive as the years go by. That Mr Hummon 
is carrying out his ideas in a successful man- 
ner, is evidenced in the increased yields he 
has been getting and the substantial build- 
ings which constitute the base of his splen- 
didly equipped 120-acre farm. 

While Mr Hummon is a successful grain 
producer, yet he makes rather a specialty of 
converting his clover and corn crops into 
the finished product of pork. He feeds on 
his 120-acre farm from 50 to 200 head of 
porkers each summer, preferring summer 
feeding to that of winter. In this way Ie 
gets maximum values from his clover crops 
each year. He keeps no brood sows at all, 
preferring to buy his feeders along in May 
or June each year. He aims to buy feeders 
weighing 90 to 120 pounds each. He makes 
a practice largely of buying in his own 
neighborhood although in some instances he 
procures bunches of good feeders at his local 
s‘ock yards. He has a fine farm for the 
production of clover, and he banks just as 
much upon the value of his clover for his 
feeding operations as he does on his corn 
crop. He has adopted a comparatively new 
mixture for his hog pasture which he a-- 
sured me is working out fine in the way of 
giving results. 

A few years ago Mr Hummon conceived 
the idea of mixing alfalfa and red clover 
seed to form a nutritious forage for his hogs 
during the feeding period in the summer 
months. The only thing that caused any 
doubt at all, as to the value of this combina- 
tion of these two valuable legumes was that 
of getting the alfalfa to grow when sown on 
wheat or oats ground with the clover. So 
much had been written and spoken about the 
detailed preparation necessary to get a stand 
of alfalfa, that it was a question with him, 
whether or not, the risk was too great 
to justify the experiment. But he knew that 
in every new meted some one has to take 
more or less risk be- 


Over 1000 Bushels of Barley from 20 Acres 


drill. Whether the results would be as good 
when sown by hand, without working the 
soil in any way, I do not know. I do know, 
however, that where smaller amounts of 
alfalfa seed have been sown in the spring 
wit. the other grass seeds, good results 
have followed. 

I do not mention these methods to dis- 
courage the making of a good seed bed for 
alfalfa when sown alone, but rather to en- 
courage the sowing of more of this valuable 
legume even though circumstances might be 
such as to prevent the amount of prepara- 
tion usually given the seed bed. Mr Hum- 
mon’s seed mixture consists of tvo parts 
red clover and one part alfalfa or a ratio of 
two to. one in favor of red clover. Judging 
from the stand he got, both lact year and 
this year, as seen in his pasture and wheat 
fields, he got as large a per cent of germina- 
tion from the one as the other. 

As we walked through his hog pasture and 
wheat field, it seemed as though the alfalfa 
was the stronger of the two, according to 
amount of seed sown of each. Some might 
ask: “How about the hay from this combina- 
tion in case it is not wanted for pasture?” 
According to Mr Hum™on’s experience wit» 
such hay, it was rather higher in protein 
content then the clover alone, and- when 
properly cured makes a very valuable forage 
for all kinds of stock. He also claims, that 
this kind of pasture will furnish all the pro- 
tein necessary for the hogs and thus obviate 
the neccssity of feeding protein in a more 
concentrated form during summer feeding. 
Besides, hogs that are fed on this pasture 
do not need a very large amount of corn to 
insure re-id gains. As corn is much more 
costly than clover, the less corn fed, the 
lower the cost of production. 

When I visited Mr Hummon, he only had 
a small number of hogs on grass, but said 
as soon as the clover and alfalfa got large 
enough he expected to buy his usual number 


May 20 and kept there about 60 
cays, when 20 of tre lar-est 
were sold and the balance kept 
20 days longer. These hogs w.en purchased 
weigned a»vcut 120 pounds and cost around 
$20 per head. After being fed an average of 
about 72 days they weighed 240 pounds each. 
The hogs had the run of nine acres of clover 
and alfalfa pasture and were fed about 225 
bushels of ear corn during this time. This 
corn was worth an average price last year 
of about $1.25 a bushel. In computing the 
cost ef feeds Mr Hummon said he counted 
the rent of the land at $10 an acre and in- 
terest on the money invested at 6% and the 
corn at market price at time of feeding. His 
account for this bunch of hogs, as given the 
winter would stand about as follows: 56 
head at $20, $1120; interest on $1120 for 214 
months at 6%, about $14; cost of corn, 295 
bushels at $1.25, $281; nine acres pasture 
at $10, $90. The total cost of hogs and feed, 
$1505. Amount received, $2550. Profits, not 
counting labor or salt and water, are $1045. 

Not only did Mr Hummon get good gains 
vith this bunch, but he got a margin of 2 
cents or more in selling price over the cost 
price. This cannot always be hoped for, 
neither does it always happen in Mr Hum- 
mon’s exper‘ence. Had he got the same per 
pound that he paid for these hogs, the fine 
gains they made would still have given him 
a good profit on his investment. Mr Hum- 
mon keeps these hogs well supplied with 
minerals, such as wood ashes, salt and other 
condiments necessary for health and growth. 
Clean, fresh water is kept where they can 
have free access to it at all times, and they 
are furnished with good shade, also. Mr 
Hummen says he prefers tree shade to any 
artific‘al shade in sheds, as the air circu- 
lates bettor and the trees are more sanitary 
generally. While these small things seem 
insignificant, yet when neglected, as they 
too often are, they show the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in feeding operations. 

Another bunch of 120 head were fed under 
nearly the same conditions in the summer 
of 1917. The 1917 
bunch had access to 





fore the truth can be 
found out. And, act- 
ing upon that theory, 
he began using this 
combination as above 
mentioned. His suc- 
cess has been a sur- 
prise to him as well as 
to others who have 
adopted this method 
of seeding. 

‘In his several years’ 
experience not in a 
single instance has he 
failed to get a catch 
of alfalfa, if he got a 
catch of red clover. I 
know of other in- 
stances where alfalfa 
has been sown in the 
spring along with 
clover, with the same 
degree of success. in 
most of these in- 
stances, although not 
all of them, the seed 
has been sown, either 
with a seeder especial- 





a self-feeder contain- 
-ing tankage in addi- 
tion to their corn and 
pasture. This bunch 
was. fed about 800 
bushels of ear corn 
and 800 pounds of 
tankage while on pas- 
ture. They made a 
gain of 100 pounds 
each while being fed, 
and gave Mr Hummon 
about as good profits. 
Mr Hummon is very 
enthusiastic over the 
success of his methods 
of feeding. And he has 
good reason to be. He 
looks after the de- 
tails of. his. business, 
and is not afraid of 
hard work.. He keeps 
as _ well informed 
about market condi- 
tions as it is possible 
to do, and is guided 
both in buying and 








ly provided for that 
purpose or with a disk 


The Kind of Finished Products 
* . 


Made on the Hummon Farm 


‘selling by his best 
[To Page 10.] 
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Looking BackwardandF orwardinCorn 


R. E. Simmonds a pioneer grower of Haiilion county, Ohio tells his experiences 


GREW 102 bushels of corn on 
f each of 10 acres in a recent sea- 
“son. In my experience of 40 
/§ years growing field corn there 
'@ are four essential points to 
raising a bumper crop—good 
fertile soil, proper cultivation and 
For several years I 





seed, 
weather conditions. 
have raised.from 76 to 102 bushels an acre, 
all due to the four points above mentioned. 

On the 10-acre field, I turned under a crop 


of sugar corn fodder in September. On 
November 1, F sowed one bushel rye to the 
acre, and on April 14, following 15 pounds 
sweet clover to the acre. I harvested 18 
bushels of ry2 to the acre, and on October 1 
cut a large crop of sweet clover for hay. 
On May 1, I tuwned under a crop of sweet 
clover over 30 inehes high and as thick as 
it could stand on the ground. Having turned 
this under thoroughly, I harrowed the field, 
giving it a fine seed bed. On May 20, I 
planted in rows furrowed 40 inches apart, 
the seed, large Boone county white corn, 
planted 15 inches apart in the row; this came 
up in a very short time and gave a very 
hearty stalk and a fine stand. As soon as 
it was large enough, my soil being a sandy 
loam, I harrowed it. As soon as the soil and 
the size of the corn would permit, I plowed 
it with a riding cultivator, plowing about 3 
inches deep. Right at this time extreme wet 
weather set in and I was kept out of the field 
for two weeks and was unable to get in the 
field but once thereafter, giving it one thor- 
ough plowing with large shovels. This 
crop did not suffer much by reason of the 


“failure to give the nre2ssary amount of 
plowing, by reason of the fact that the prior 
cultivation had practically eliminated all 
chance of a large weed crop. 

This corn was measured as to yield, and 
samples mailed to Columbus. These samples 
tested 21.7% moisture and reduced to a 20% 
moisture test, my yield was full 102 bushels 
to the acre. This corn matured about two 
weeks earlier than corn that grew along side 
of it, both in my fields and in the fields of 
neighbors that did not get the proper start, 
owing to date of planting and weather con- 
ditions. 


Selecting Seed Corn in Autumn 


I have been raising Boone county corn for 
years and always select my seed ears from 
the stalks in the fall. It has been my exper- 
ience that this work of selecting the seed 
corn from the stalk pays larger dividends 
than any other day’s work on the farm that I 
can do. In my selection of the corn in the 
stalk, I go into the field as soon as the corn 
is well glazed over and the shuck dry. 

I pick out a heavy stalk that stands erect, 
with wide blades and the ear coming from 
the sixth to the eighth joint. I take into con- 
sideration surroundings of the stalk; that is, 
if it stands by itself it would certainly be 
larger than one that had close neighbors, and 
its: size then might not add to the merit of 
the stock; also the surrounding stalks must 
be taken into consideration by reason of the 
fact that the pollen from those stalks may 
have fertilized the silk of the stalk I have 
selected and if a good stalk is surrounded by 


poor ones, it should never be selected. Ifa 
stalk stands closely surrounded by others 
and develops stronger and better than the 
surrounding ones, then it is a suitable stalk 
to bear a seed ear. 


Points in High-Class Seed 


Next, the ear must be given consideration, 
as it must be as nearly perfect as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. The first important point 
of the selection of the ear is to have the 
grains solid in the cob, straight in row, free 
from flint and deep with a small cob. I aim 
to select ny seed corn from ears already as 
dry as possible, thus encouraging the early 
maturity of my following crops. 

Ten years ago I cultivated as deeply as I 
could without overtaxing my teams. But 
recent experiences have made me a firm be- 
liever in shallow cultivation, as I have been 
able to secure better results than formerly. 
Of course the sod has a great deal to do with 
the yield of corn; first affecting the stand 
and second affecting the cultivation and the 
growth of the stalk, together with the proper 
maturity. 

Signs of Good FParming—There is no bet- 
ter sign of a good farmer than white con- 
crete gate posts and a hitching post along 
the road. These durable farm attractions 
add a sense of freshness and modernism to 
the entire farm, and give it a place in the 
community as one of the leaders. It’s al- 
most an axiom that an attractive entrance 
to the farm home means a happy family and 
a prosperous farm. 








Pioneer Work with Blueberries 


Grower tells experience of many years in attempting commercial work 


% HEN in 1914 it became desir- 
able for the federal department 
of agriculture to try in the 
field a large number of hybrid 
seedling blueberry plants, the 
testing ground was rented at 
Whitesbor, N J, on our farm,” said Miss 
Elizabeth C. White before a meeting of the 
New Jersey state horticultural society. Miss 
White and her father have been pioneer ex- 
perimenters in the field of blueberry culture. 
Telling of their early work in 1911, she con- 
tinued: 

“It was evident that the first thing neces- 
sary was to locate some superior plants. I 
realized at once that this could best be done 
with the aid of my friends who made a busi- 
ness of picking blueberries. In the first 
season one man selected three bushes for 
me. The summer of 1912 several people were 
so interested that I made some rude gauges. 
About 20 plants were marked that year to be 
moved in the dormant season. By the sum- 
mer of 1913 I had my plans for locating 
plants quite perfected. For each blueberry 
picker who was interested I provided a neat 
aluminum gauge, and the finder was to re- 
ceive a dollar for marking any bush, the 
largest berry on which would not drop 
through the gauge. 


- Replanting As Tubered Cuttings 


“In 1914, I was really embarassed by the 
number of plants marked. There were about 
60 of them and in November after the plants 
had become dormant I spent three weeks in 
superintending the digging. For 1915 and 
1916 I raised my offered price for bushes, 
but required that there be at least five 
berries on the bush that would not drop 
through the gauge. 





-paring this land for blueberry culture, 





“When a piece of root is planted directly 
in the field it sends up from two to a dozen 
sprouts which really make the same number 
of independent plants all crowded into one 
hill. When treated as tubered cuttings these 
sprouts are divided as soon as they are well- 
rooted, at the end of the first season, and 
each given sufficient space to develop to per- 
fection. By the latter method we get the 
first fruit from the new plants a year later 
than by the first, but we get more plants and 
ones which are developed more rapidly to 
a condition where they are capable of pro- 
ducing a commercial crop. 

“The land we are using for our cultivated 
blueberries is of the kind known to cran- 
berry growers as ‘Savannah ground,’ which 
is the land between the swamps and the up- 
land, too wet to permit large growth of the 
pines and too dry for the best development 
of the swampy cedar, and so comparatively 
treeless. 

“The best method we have found of pre- 
is 
first to cut and burn the brush and any small 
tree present. Next turf out the lower spots 
which carry a thick heavy growth of bush, 
the roots of which can not be turned under 
with a plow. At least a year before the land 
is to be planted, and preferably in July or 
August, we plow deeply with a new ground 
plow. This turns the turf completely under 
and puts the white sand on top. 

“The following summer we go over the 
ground a number of times in several direc- 
tions, first with a disc harrow and then with 
a smoothing harrow, sometimes using a 
scraper to help work the high spots into the 
depressions. This work is done when the 
teams are least needed elsewhere. By Sep- 
tember, and 13 or 14 months after the ground 


*leaving check rows in between. 


was plowed, it should be in excellent condi- 
tion for planting. 

“We have planted on land where the plow- 
ing was done only three or four months pre- 
vious, but the longer period of preparation is 
much more satisfactory, for the wild growths 
can be more thoroughly killed. The blue- 
berries are planted 4 feet apart in rows 8 feet 
apart. It is our intention later on to take out 
the alternate plants, leaving the spacing 8x8 
feet. 


Careful Preparation Quite Necessary 


“The behavior of the blueberries in the 
field.clinches absolutely the fact established 
by the gove?fnment investigators that thor- 
ough drainage and aeration of the roots are 
quite as necessary to the welfare of the 
blueberry plants as an adequate supply of 
moisture. They will not flourish where the 
soil is at all soggy. We keep our blueberry 
planting cleanly cultivated and the plants 
flourish best in those portions of the field, 
where in summer the surface soil is dry, 
white sand. 

“We have done but little fertilizing. 
Where the peaty layer turned under by the 
plow is 2 inches or more in thickness, the 
plants grow very vigorously without it. 
Portions of the blueberry fields, however, 
had an exceedingly thin turf plowed under. 
On these areas the plants were much less 
vigorous than elsewhere. We applied rotted 
peat turf to two rows, and treated the others 
to an application of our cranberry fertilizer, 
There was 
little choice between the rows which re- 
ceived the fertilizer and those which re- 
ceived the rotted turf, but both have made a 
much more vigorous growth than the check 
rows.” 


















































A Saver to pocket 
book and health, and 
a delight to the palate 


Do as your neighbor is 
doing and cut the high 
cost of living by drink- 


ing 


Instead of coffee. 


No Raise In Price 
50-Cup lins 30¢—100-Cup Tins 50¢ 


Made by 
PostumM CEREAL COMPANY 
Battle Creek,,Mich. 


Sold hy Grocers and General Stores 




















You don’t have to start 
a Big Fire to kill an 
Autumn Chill 


may be high this Winter— 
and searce. Don't start the fur- 
nace now, slight weather 
changes can be met with a port- 
able Perfection Oil Heater. 


Coal 


when 


Perfection provides glowing warmth 
for 10 hours on a gallon of SoCOny 
Safe, clean, odorless— 


Used 





kerosene. 
it warms up cold: corners. 
in over $,000,000 homes. 








Ask your dealer to show yous 

Perfection. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


















































PRUE ee EON REED MILL. 


Futl gauge wires; full weight; full length Has special crusher attach- 
rolls. Superior quality gaivanizing, proof ment which first breaks the ears 
against hardest weather conditions. of corn, which can be shoveled 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. right into the hopper. sO 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 7 PH SCs 
omemene Box 11, Easton, Pa. 


Cutters. 


CHICAGO WILSON BROS., 
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Other Side of School Question 
W. W. CHRISTMAN, SCHENECTADY Cu, N Y 

One of the abuses persistently en- 
couraged by nine-tenths of the district 
school trustees, namely the intolerable 
Outdoor school toilet, has formed a 
very outspoken apologist in Mrs Mag- 
dalene Merritt, whose letter in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of September 6 was 
published annonymously August 15 in 
an Albany county pauper. My experience 
is with the remote, neglected, typical 
rural schools which can be found in 
every township outside of the villazes 
and with which, it would seem, Mrs 
Merritt is wholly unfamiliar. Mrs 
Merritt's viewpoint is that of the tax- 
payer only, mine is that of the tax- 
payer and parent. I have nine chil- 
dren, and the three youngest are still 
enrclled in a typical rural school. My 
two eldest children were teachers ia 
the rural schools of Albany, Schenec- 
tady and Schoharie counties for sev- 
eral years before engaging in more 
profitable employment. For more than 
20 years I have observed with disgust 
the lack of sanitation in rural schools, 

Mrs Merritt has written that “UJ 
out of every 100 of the rural popula- 
tion use outdoor toilets,” but may I 
add that practically ail farm people 
except the recent arrivals from Europe 
and a very few American families in 
social scale are protected in 
by screen coors and win- 
11,000 so-cal.ed district 
schools in New York, approximately 
SOWW are typically rurat, Approved 
sanitary toilets have been installed in 
a few of these, but most of them still 
use the neglected outdoor toilet, and 
no protection is provided teacher and 
children from flies that multiply by 
the million under the usual condi- 
tions. It is characteristic of rural in- 
itiative that while villages and cities 
are conducting “swat the fly’ cam- 
paigns, protests are entered against 
the removal of the fou'est breeding 
place for these pests in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Local health officers may be com- 
pelled to act on comp'aint of aroused 
parents if the trustee proves olstinate 
or recalcitrant, and uniil the state as- 
sumes complete control this is one of 
several remedies suggested. Any out- 
door rural school toilet of the type 
“used by 99 out of every 100 of 
the rural population” is a menace to 
the health of teachers and children 
and a disgrace to the state. Parking 
at knot holes in the state department 
of education cannot divert us from 
the real issue. 

It is a matter of common know'!- 
edge to observant people that rank 
abuses have grown and thrived in the 
district school system, but the people 
as a whole have had no opportunity 
to hear and welcome the truth. It is 
to the people as a whole that this 
letter is written. 

There a little schoothouse in a 
typical, outlying Cisi.ict in Schenec- 
tady county, N Y, that is almost ex- 
actly the same in every particular ex- 
cept color, that it was 40 years ago 
when I attended school there. My 
three youngest children attend this 
school today. The little checkerboard 
window sash through which we used 
to steal glimpses of the occasional 
passerby are still existent in the build- 
ing. ‘The panes have rattled down 
one by one and have been replaced. 
But the original sash, or some exactly 
like them remain. The building was 
not ceiled tightly and the floor was 
poor. Barn mice and house flies 
cleaned our scattered lunch crumbs 
from the desks and floor. Conditions 
are the same today. The playground 
is exactly 24 x 43 feet. The children are 
compe!l'ed for this reason to play their 
games in the highway, as they did 
when I attended school. The outdoor 
toilets are in the same condition that 
disgraced the state 40 years ago. The 
idea that children should have the 
same protection in the school as at 
home js still regarded as absurd, One 
attempt at improvement was made 
some years-.ago, however, when the 
trustee in order to secure a conven- 
ient water supply for the school 
moved the toilet and placed it partly 
on private property and partly in the 
highway and dug a well on the old 
toilet site, 

The township school law was enact- 
ed to eradicate these and other evils, 
but the uprear over increased school 
taxation frightened the legislature in- 
to repeal. The town schoo! law was 
not responsible for the incresse; the 
higher cost of living was simply re- 
flected in the school tax. In my own 
di:trict and in others which I have 
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investigated, the school tax has 
tinued to increuce since our reix, 
the district trustee system, and thx 
tal increase in the state during ihe 
last five years is but a drop in the 
bucket to the pecuniary atonement 
that must soon be made for a century 
of parsimony and neglect. : 

The negiect of rural schools is crim- 
inal, aithough in part due to ignor- 
ance, Rural illiteracy is much more 
common than is generally believed. [| 
know a farmer who is unable to read 
or write who was elected town super- 
intendent of highways within 25 miles 
of the state capitol. His sole claim 
to literacy was the ability to sign his 
name illegibiy to such papers as cume 
before him during his official career. 
If men of this type can secure the 
second office in the gift of a township 
what of the abilities of many who are 
elected to the office of district school 
trustees? In support of my contention 
I wish to offer in evidence a letter 
written by aschool trustee to a wom- 
an teacher in regard to a legal paper 
which she had submitted for his sig- 
nature. Please note that he was ad- 
dressing a young woman. The letter 
verbatim follows: ‘Dear Sir, in re- 
gard to the qus i have filled the s 
as i thing is rite the one quse I ansard 
yeas and i dont Know weather i had 
ot to sead yeas or no 

if it hant rite call me on the fo 

(Signed) 


The writer of the letter « ed 
above was a school trustee just prior 
to the year of the operation of the 
township law, but failed at that time 
to secure a place on the town board 
of education as members were select- 
ed from the ablest of those who were 
district trustees during the preceding 
year. When the township law was 
repealed this man, childless and illit- 
erate, was immediately re-elected and 
has been continued in office since. 
The first official act of an ex-district 
trustee on returning to office after the 
repeal of the township law, the school 
having dwindled to‘a few scholars 
was immediately closed by due process 
of law and he contracted with a 
neichboring trustee for the children’s 
education fer that term’in the: <’cin- 
ing district. No transportation was 
provided however. The charges for 
tuition were merely nominal and the 
state money allotted the disirict 
proved more than sufficient to meet 
these expenses 

Sorre have opposed the consolida- 
tion .f rural schoo!s with much feel- 
ing because the children must take 
those “long, cold rides.” Several of 
my children walk three miles to and 
from the station and ride 14 miles 
daily in attending the Altamont high 
school, But what of those whose edu- 
cation has become a state*charge, who 
endure these hardships to acquire the 
meager education that a rural school 
affords, who walk to school in all 
weather from one rural district to an- 
Other where conditions are no better, 
to fatten the bank rolls of the child- 
less? What of their privations? Should 
it not be considered criminal to ¢de- 
fraud the chiléren and bunco the 
state? 

The township law was a step in the 
right. direction. Vermont, Massechu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had preceded us with 
similar legislation. We were _ just 
learning to walk when we enacied it 
and its repeal was a step backward. 
The only hope for the farm family of 
the future is in the centralization of 
schools. The obsolete district school 
trustee must be abolished, as was the 
district overseér of highways. 

Good roads were impossible when 
20 or 30 men in each township, many 
of them ignorant. most of them in- 
competent and responsible to’no au- 
thority supervised the repair of the 
town roads in their respective dis- 
tricts. No greater graft existed than 
“the working of the road tax.” Good 
schools are likewise impossible when 
a like number of men in every town 
ship, many of them childless and illit- 
erate, nullify the authority of trained 
health officers and supervise the edu- 
cation of the boys and girls 

The views which I have presented 
here are the result of many years of 
study and experience. They are free 
also from private “ interest, as my 
youngest children are soon to leave 
the rural school, and legislative action 
will come too late to benefit them. 
But as a practical and progressive 
farmer and knowing the superior edu- 
cational advantages in urban localities 
I shall continue to urge the claim of 
rural children for an equal opportu 
nity and a fair start. 
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No Serious Injury Yet 


Please let me know what to do to save my 
young apple trees. Many of them are turn- 
ing black on the south side of the. bark. 
It is not sun seald and neither is it disease. 

1 I spray them and if so, with what? 
My orchard was planted in the spring of 
is—[F. K. Wales, Ulster County, N Y. 

According to authorities at the 
Geneva station, N Y, the description 
of discolored bark gives no suggestion 
as to the nature or importance of the 
trouble and does not indicate serious 
jnjury as yet. There is no suggestion 
of winter injury or infection by 
disease. It must be remembered that 
fruit trees frequently show a blackish 
discoloration of the bark, which is 
merely Superficial and not of import- 
ance. 


Apple and Pear ‘Blight 


At this season of the year many 
pear and apple trees show cases of 
“fire blight”, or often called apple 
blight or pear blight. ItNis a djsease 
caused by bacteria. Spraytig will 
not control it, writes Prof S. P. Hol- 
lister of the Connecticut college. 

The first appearance may be on one 
branch of the pear tree on which the 
foliage dries and shrivels, but remains 
attached to the twigs. The young 
fruit will also shrivel and remain 
hanging. The bark is slightly darker 
in color and has a dried-out look. 
Upon cutting into the branch with a 
knife it will be noticed that the bark 
is discolored. Following it down to- 
ward the healthy part of the limb you 
will come to a place where there i. 
hardly any discoloration and then inco 
the healthy-colored bark. The ‘“is- 
ease works in the cambium layer, the 
inner soft bark. 

The remedy is to cut away the 
branch a few inches below where any 
discoloration shows. This is to make 
certain that all the diseased portion 
isremoved. The stub should then be 
disinfected with either a solution of 
copper sulphate or of corrosive subli- 
mate, one tablet to a pint of water. 
After drying, large wounds may be 
painted. 

If the disease is only on small water 
sprouts and has extended into the 
main branch only slightly, the wound 
onthe large limb may be cut out with 
t sharp knife, and then disinfected. 
The disease may be spread from tree 
to tree by pruning tools or knives. 
hence care should be used and tools 
disinfected if diseased parts have been 
tut into. 


Long Island Truckers Busy 

[From Page 3.] 
io this job, The growth it will make 
before real cold weather depends up- 
on the season, but except n unusual 
years it is well through the ground 
before the winter layer of city manure 
is spread over the field in a 3 or 4- 
inch covering. 

When the previous vegetable crop 
has been taken from the field at an 
earlier time, the spinach is well up be- 
fre freezing weather and needs only 
alittle more growth before horvesting 
tarly in the spring. In this case the 
Minach pests have already made their 
pearance and much be fought with 
the use of tobacco dust. Many acres 
of growing spinach are seen in late 
fetober and November covered with 
this blackish brown: dust. The spinach 
top grown at this time will be put 
ton the high-priced early spring 
market and the ground immediately 
made ready for lettuce, kale, parsley 
similar vegetables. 

Fields which have late crops of let- 
tice, long beets, squash or turnips are 
ten immediaely seeded to spinach, 
Yhere the spinach will occupy only 
te place in the two or three-crop 
kheme of intensive trucking. Cover 
tops are sometimes sowed on such 
knd for early plowing, the same 
Methods being followed for their 
landling as described above for po- 
lato land. 


Huge Quantities of Manure 


With these intensive practices, the 
lexg Island farmers necessarily buy 
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large quantities of manure, practically 
all of which comes in carlots from 
New York city. The farmers buy at 
any time during the fall when they 
can get it at good prices, It is deliv- 
ered and hauled to the fields where it 
lies in small piles or large compost 
heaps until the owner can distribute 
it to advantage. Only a small part 
is already on the fields as protection 
or for fertility by mid or late October. 
Very frequently the first snow flurry 
has come before the truckers have 
time or opportunity to make the final 
placing. Distinctive two-wheel wag- 
ons are used to take the manure to 
the fields, 

An encouraging sign of more ex- 
tensive as well as_ intensive work 
on Long Island this fall is the 
installation of tile drains on farms 
along the south side of Nassau coun- 
ty. Much of this land was only opened 
up a few years ago, and the water 
level on celery, beet and squash acres, 
comes within 2 feet of the surface. 
Drainage wil extent considerably over 
the area which can profitably be put 
in these and similar crops. Long rows 
of tile were on the fields in mid-Oc- 
tober, waiting for the rush of harvest 
to be over so that labor could be put 
on the ditching work. 
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Protect Bees from Cold Weather 


With the cold winter days ahead, 
apiarists in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are making arrangements to 
house their bee colonies over winter. 
A common method used by leading 
bee men in New York is the use of 
a packing case with heavy packing 
on all sides and of a size which will 
hold four colonies. Each case is pro- 
vided with 4 inches of insulation on 
the bottom, 8 inches on the sides and 
a foot on the top of the hives. As 
cold fall weather shuts down quite 
early in some sections, the packing 
cases are usually made ready by the 
third week in October at least. 

Many other beekeepers, particularly 
in the middle and northern’ New 
York sections prefer the cellar winter- 
ing system. The bees are taken into 
the cellar while they still have their 
vitality, which begins to be reduced 
by the frosts of late October and early 
November. A prominent bee man 
writes that the cellar wintering place 
must be below the frost line and the 
temperature above 40 degrees, even in 
the coldest weather. Perhaps the 
best temperatures are between 45 and 
b2 degrees, and a sudden variation in 
temperature is to be avoided. 

The cellar is kept dark and little 
ventilation is needed for the bees. 
After the bees are put into the cellar 
they are left without disturbance until 
the spring, depending of course upon 
seasonal conditions. The time of re- 
moval from cellar wintering is dur- 
ing the first two weeks in April. 


I have a fine field of corn which 
is about half Flint and half White 
Pearl. Can I substitute something 
else at present prices of grains for 
the Flint and be any better off by 
selling the Flint as seed corn at $4 
a bushel? It will cost me 10 to 15 
cents a bushel to husk and dry the 
corn. I had one stalk of White Pearl 
12 feet tall}; which weighed seven 
pounds. There were two ears on the 
stalk weighing about two pounds 
each. If I had two stalks to the hill 
like this and no hills missing, this 
would be at the rate of 2S tons to 
the acre. Two-pound ears at the 
usual rate would mean 237 bushels 
per acre. Many new silos are now 
sticking their heads above the barns 
in my section.- I shall be giad to hear 
from any reader who. wants to talk 
about the questions I raised above.— 
{Lyman Crane, St Lawrence county, 
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sell or lease, and you 
get big yearly fuel 
savings; so why delay 
on a sure, high-paying 
investment like this ? 


Call up your dealer today 
and ask him to give you 
an estimate for installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating thisweek. It can be done in a 
few days in any kind of building without 
disturbing the family. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It tells you things you ought 
to know about heating your home. Puts 
you under no obligation to buy. Ask for 
booklet on “IDEAL-Arcola” if interested. 


east cost, better 


BOILERS health, and less labor. 


No cellar or water supply necessary! 
You get back the first cost even if you 








Get Radiator Ready NOW! 


Even the smallest farm cottage can now have Hot Water Radiator 
heating. With the invention of the IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler the farmer can enjoy utmost fuel saving and have the great- 
est comfort all winter long. 
The IDEAL-Arcola is a water-jacketed Radiator-Boiler and circu- 
lates its heat to adjoining rooms thru pipe-connected AMERICAN 
Radiators—making a complete, safe, and permanent heating plant. 
Your dealer can supply you with a complete outfit of just the 
proper size for warming your home—and at a very reasonable 
Send for stecial booklet on the IDEAL-Arcola! 
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Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home 

stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 


emperature kept 
just right by Syl- 
hon R tor. 
rite for booklet. 


AMMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY oti. 


Chicago 
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BACKS THIS SAW 


DP HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 6 Beltieville, Pa. 







HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable S AW 

Wood 
is easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 
‘cheapest saw made to which 
& ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 


Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog. 
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POSTAGE FREE 
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eled and repaired. 


the splendid extra The Crosby Fris 
ity leather! E: 

Fenty ether | Eades 871 Lyell Ave., 

The risk is ours—these 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more, 

Our Mlustiated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 


Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remod- 


You can have either book by sending’ 
our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 


ian Fur Com apanys 


Rochester, 

















must delight you or no 
sale. Pay only $4.39 on 





arrival for this 
splendid bargain. 





Boston Mail Order House, Dept. V469, Boston, Mass.' 
Send shoes on approval. My money back if I want it. § risk nothing. 
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315 Fourth Avenue, 





you will find advertised in 
culturist nearly everything you want. 

While, if you shouldn’t happen to find in 
this issue the particular thing you want, 
you have to do is to write some of our ad- 
vertisers for their catalogs, 
would probably find just what you wanted 
If you didn’t, then write 
we can probably tell you where you can buy 
the thing. 


ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


A DEPARTMENT STORE 
IN YOUR HOUSE 


That’s what American Agriculturist really is, 
if you study its advertising columns, 


because 
American Agri- 


all 
and therein you 


us your wants, and 


. . New York 





















































































ag’ One Man “ 
| Saws 25 Cords a Day 


KA Y, now, to cut down standing trees and 
saw | into stove or cord wood lengths. This 
labor saver the work of ten men. Easy to operate. 
Economical — uses little gasoline. Quickly moved from 
log to log and cut to cut without pn i engine. Cs 
Thousands in use—every owner highly satisfied. Starts : 
easy without oulng in any weather, Strongly built Geo. E. Long 
for hard, long dependable service. President 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees — Saws Up Logs By Power 


Does away with the old, back-breaking way of cutting wood. When not 
sawing, engine can be easily removed. Direct gear drive—no chains to 
bother with — no keys or set screw. Automatic friction clutch protects 
saw allowing slippage. 4-Cycle Hopper Cooled Engine. Oscillator 


Magneto. nfailing power. 
Write at once 
Direct From Factory | Free Book \"' 3 3° 
*‘How to Know Better Log Saws’’ 


I save you needless profits and de- ; 0 

lay; ship same day order is received. | printed in 3 colors, tells you facts 

Famous Ottawa Guarantee insures | you will want to know and Low 
Direct-to-You Price. Begin now to 


high quality and your satisfaction. 
saw wood for needed fuel and to sell. 


30 Days Trial. Pays for itself 
in a few weeks. A post. card brings this Free Beok. 


oe doe” OTTAWA MFG. CO. oritwe Eins: 























Square Deal Guaranteed 

Write for our price list. All ship- 

" ments graded by our Mr. Maurice Rosen- 
stiel, personally. We pay what we quote. 


ROSENSTIEL FUR CO., Inc. 
114 West 29th Street New York City 














RAW FURS WANTED 


10 Days Free Trial 











Their Construction 
Greenhouses 51 tyroat 
By W.J. Wright 
An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 


Highest prices paid. Fox Scent, $1.00 a bottle. 
H. 6. METGALF’S, Alstead, N. H. 





equipment of houses. Containing 





green 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 





Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuele and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; . 
Brecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 

Heating; Steam : 

Water Supply and ir ; Plans and 
timates. Jilustrated. 6% x 8 inches. 286 pages. 
Net $1.60. ; 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fearth Ave., New York City 


WELL "3° WELL 


® machine of your own. Oash or easy 

terms., Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
_ | Write fer Cirenler 

WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithace, N. ¥. 
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No Burdensome Cabbage Crop 


One thing is apparent in the cab- 
bage situation, this applying more 
particularly to the late crop—only a 
moderate tonnage is in sight. This 
seems true of the cabbage territory as 
a whole, New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, etc, private advices to American 
Agriculturist confirming official bulle- 
tins sent out. 

For one thing the acreage under 
late cabbage is quite a little smaller 
than last year and climatic conditions 
have not been favorable. In parts of 
Wisconsin for example, drouth was 
rather serious in the middle of the 
summer and some cabbage fields were 
entirely abandoned. In New York, the 
western counties show up poorly. I 
the eastern part of the state, or more 
particularly in the Syracuse territory 
and down to Cortland and Elmira, 
while the acreage is somewhat short, 
rate of yield promises good, In that 
territory growers are being paid 
around $25 per ton for cabbage at the 
middle of October. 

Notes from Cabbage Growers 

Danish seed cabbage almost a fail- 
ure here, lice nearly stripped some 
fields, domestic cabbage fared rather 
better.—[C. W. Adams, Monroe Coun- 
ty, NW Fz. 

Acreage very small and growth not 
good. 1 estimate not one-quarter of 
a crop.—[W. H. H., Clifton Springs, 
mM Bes 

Cabbage as a rule a rather small 
crop here, not heading well, much 
blight and this spreading.—I(L. V. 
LaMotte, Tompkins County, N Y. 

Acreage 30 to 40% smaller than last 
year, crop poor on account of attacks 
earlier by lice and drouth; perhaps 
three to five tons to the acre.—T[S. L. 
V., Canandaigua, N Y, 

Late cabbage a complete failure 
here, usual acreage, but not 5% of a 
crop on account of insects’ shortly 
after planting.—[N. E. Myers, Lyons, 
— oe 

Cabbage acreage large as _ usual 
hereabouts, but crop poor, some pieces 
will not be harvested, prices $20 p 
ton for shipping and for kraut.—[J. 
S., Canandaigua N Y. 


Potato Harvest Pushed 


Climatie conditions have been pos- 
sibly a little more kind to the main 
or late potato crop during the first 
half of October. Frost held off well, 
and while rather too much rain, the 
country after all was visited with not 
a little sunshine and harvesting has 
been pushed. Reports through gov- 
ernment sources show some improve- 
ment to the crop over early Septem- 
ber conditions in the east and middle 
west, and the bureau of crop esti- 
mates has the courage to put out 
further figures. 

These indicate that the carlot 
movement of late potatoes from what 
may be known as the commercial po- 
tato growing states will run something 
like 130,000 cars, or 91 million bush- 
els; this compared with 152,000 cars a 
year ago, or 107 million bushels. 

For the important potato states of 
New York, Maine and Pennsylvania 
indications at the point of production 
are 43.000 cars, or an increase over 
September estimates of perhaps 2000 
ears, yet somewhat less than last 
year. Conditions appear a little bet- 
ter in Michigan Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, while in the Rocky mountain 
sections, notably Colorado, estimates 
of carlot shipments to take place dur- 
ing the season declined from over 10,- 
000 cars at the opening of September 
to less than S000 cars October 1. In 
the Pacific northwest shipments will 
run substantially below last year. 

Late planted potatoes in New York 
through the delay of killing frost 
continued to grow and develop where 
not hurt by rot and the rate of yield 
may prove rather better than expected 
a month ago. As noted in reports of 
American Agriculturist at the time, po- 
tato rot has been very serious over 
large areas. This seems to be par- 
ticularly true of the Hudson valley 
and on Long Island, also some rot re- 
ported in the northern counties of 
Pennsylvania. The crop of Aroostook 
county may be placed somewhere 
around 19 million bushels, a very large 
part of it available for outshipment, 
rate of yield close to 250 bushels to the 
acre, area under this Maine specialty 
some 76,000 acres. White some rot is 
in evidence, general testimony to 
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American Agriculturist shows this no} 
serious in that territory. 

The October 1 condition of pota- 
toes is substantially below the 1-year 
average of the important territory of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
this also true of every state further 
west. 


Mill Feed Prices Favor Buyers 


The feature of the trade in nfy 
feeds is the weakness as fully de. 
scribed in American Agriculturist of 
October 11. In milling circles mia. 
dlings are reported particularly weak 
and neglected, this partly because of 
the long time stiff premium over 
bran. A fair inquiry is noted for bran 
at further price concessions. 

All of this relates wholly to the 
producing territory, and unfortun itely 
does not reach as it should, through 
the retailer, to the ultimate consumer 
—the dairy farmer. Too often 
middlemen endeavor to protect them- 
selves through the claim thai their 
holdings “were purchased some time 
ago at the higher prices” and they 
cannot (or will not) follow the down- 
ward market trend, and feel they must 
unload and realize as much profit to 
themselves as if no change whatever 
had taken place from values since the 
high tevel of last August. 

Prices on most grades of grist mill] 
by-products have shown a further de- 
cline at the mills since the opening of 
October to the extent of $1 to 8 a ton. 
Some comparative quotations of the 
first half of October include carlots 
of bran at Chicago, prompt delivery, 
$38.50 to $39 a ton, middlings and 
shorts $51 to $53, red dog $64. Spring 
bran has sold at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston at $42 to $44, winter 
bran a slight premium, red dog S69 
to $71. Recent prices on standard 
middlings at eastern distributing 
points were $54 to $57. At Buffalo 
relatively more firmness has been 
shown in mill feeds. 


Large Wheat Acreage Sown 
KARL THOMPSON 

J. J. Ross and his son, the largest 
wheat farmers in Sussex county, Del, 
have prepared their land for next 
year’s wheat crop. Last season they 
had 163 acres of bearded purple 
wheat from which they averaged 29 
bushels to the acre. On the first two 
fields of wheat threshed they aver- 
aged over 30 bushels. This average 
is one of the largest in the state, and 
other farmers nearby averaged 1 to 
20 bushels ta the acre. 

This year Mr Ross and his son are 
planting 175 acres. They generally get 
their wheat in between September 20 
and 30 and believe it pays best to have 
the land well fertilized before they 
seed. When they have peas to turn 
under, they use only 400 pounds phos- 
phate and nitrate to the acre, but on 
other land they use 600 pounds lime 
and fish mixture. 


The New Federal Census to be taken 
in January by enumerators appointed 
by .the United States government's 
census office, will be first to show how 
many farms have tractors, trucks, 
autos, telephone, water piped into 
home, gas or electric Hght. An as- 
tonishing large number of farms have 
all these things. 


Silver is selling at the highest price 
in years around $1.21 an ounce against 
a low point last January of $1.01. 
Years ago it was nearer 60 cents. 


Cheaper Corn and Fall Pigs only $5 
or $6, may mean profit to all who feed 
hogs this winter. Some wise farmers 
are quietly buying up pigs and plan- 
ning to feed more hogs this winter 
than for several years. They calculate 
that pork is now at the low point, and 
that prices are likely to be: so much 
higher later on and in the spring that 
pork making this winter will be the 
most profitable feeding. Some garbage 
feeders. also are stocking up with 
more pigs than usual, as they believé 
it will pay to buy grain for the extra 
stock. 


Shoe Prices are to fall, announces 
the head of the National boot and 
shoe manufacturers assn, but he is 
cautious enough to say that the de- 
cline will not reach the world un 
next April. 
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====|STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


(1) send us. full detgils of your case, or 
claim, with ail the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 


ae, F e ‘ 
will be entitled to this free service by & 
pecoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is TS 1 Si 
that legal questions for which a prompt 


answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 
whatever for answering in the printed page 


“7 acme ees ee Styleplus for this fall include a wide 

choice in belters. Suits and overcoats 
0-year {am 85, have a, wife, mother and thre both. Every man of every age and every 
higan, . children Jeb from November 1, to be perma. Physique can find the Styleplus that will 


‘ler nent if we suit each other. Pay $50 in cash 


at end of each month, a comfortable cot- make him look his best. 


tage, potatoes and vegetables for this winter, 
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pota- The Hired Man’s Problem 


)-year 


f mm, tv arts ilk daily, 
lyers Gr for kitchen stove which will heat our Styleplus are smart clothes for smart 
@ living rooms. I have been getting $75 for 
= the seven summer months, but that party men, They have the style and they 
de- will not hire a man by the year.—[A Hired . : 
a ee give the service. They sell at 
mid- Take the job quick and make good : 
Weak at it. A sure thing like that the year known prices. We attach a 
ise of around is better than big wages in - 
over sumimer and no work or uncertainty sleeve ticket to each garment 
r bran in winter. Changing twice a year and 


winter idleness keep a man down. which tells the price. 


to the 


wey If you were an expert mechanic and a 
cou were offered $5 a day the year around Always see and try on clothes 

atmo in the city, that would look good. But 

pre the offer you have is even better. In before you buy them. Buy<at a Store, 

them- city your rent would be $300. What * 

their the garden can produce would cost And then you know what you are get Soorright ms 

pegs nearly $300, milk, fuel, ete $200. Any ting for your good money. "kun 
- pa mechanic at $5 a day will tell you this Cl h ATT b 5 
; eae is true. othes wi € more expensive later 
o eon Summer wages next year can hardly — ° P ° 

wal be as high as the past season. OM. Conditions are forcing prices up. 

» the Farmers can’t pay so much and get . 

by. No matter if they are higher for Buy liberally for fall. Buy Styleplus now. 

t mill afew months, what the wise worker : J r i 

er de- prefers is a steady job the year Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 

ing of around. , . towns. Write us (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer, 

+ 7 er|enns HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. = 

rlots Buying a Big Farm Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. The big name in clothes Reg. 


ivery 


I can buy for $40,000 a farm of 367 acres 


S au f ™ : stealing: ae ew 
spring Co cad alee Gain, Gale be $50-$35-$40-$45 Styleplus 


squasnesosce 





adel- fine condition, milk alone last year brought Ci ; 
vinter $17,292. We have $3,000 cash, understand bs , . ‘ h =~ 
suo farming and enjoy good credit.—[N. J. F. And a limited assortment at $25 ¢) es 
~ i. ERT SII 
ndard Apply to federal land bank, Spring- . , 
fale field, Mass, which covers New York, sade Mark Registered 


New Jersey, and New England. It is 
limited by law to lend not more than 
$10,000 on any one farm. -Your local 
banks might lend you $10,000 on 


been 


America’s known-priced clothes 














































































we second mortgage and the sellers might 
take a third mortgage for so much of 
rgest the balance as you cannot raise. You 
, Del, surely ought to do well on such a 
next farm. 
they a 
urple . GRIND YOUR FEED 
4 9 A Stock Deal Fite YouR Sito 
t two A Mr Block induced me to subscribe for oA Voun CORN 
aver- 100 shares of Pettijohn Pure Products Co of PUMP YOUR WATER 
erage Minneapolis, at $1.75 per share. I paid down ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 
and $50 in one Liberty bond and agreed to pay a - Pose 
10 to $15 a month on the balance. Before making 3 . : 
is dea asked if it cou ought on “ ' ’ 
this deal I asked if i Id be bough es 
are the New York curb and he said no. but a P 
1 al little later I got a letter from a curb broker 
y get offering it ‘at 41 cents per share. I wrote 
er 20 the company I wouldn’t pay the $15 per 
have month, but they reply that if I don’t pay I 4 
they will forfeit the $50 bond.—[ Me Ae Fe 
_ - » = s 
bse. If you can prove that your. sub- x ae sa “7 
it on scription was obtained by ‘fraud or -_ . 
lime misrepresentation it cannot be col- Ward Work-a-Ford 
lected. Usually the agent making Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
such a deal does it in a way that Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 
iken gives the buy very littl vidence mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
aken s the buyer very little e aca our fore wort. Ne weer'oe thse or frames 
— on which to base suit or refund in Sead seus ee Se, Sees + - 
“ case the thing goes wrong. Our sub- attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine. 
ow ‘iber’s exact rights i is ; " Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
a scriber’s exact rights in this case de forsran by fan boltywives perfect control. meney back 
; Pend also upon the nature of the if not satisfied for lar and special price. 
a document he signed. WARD MFG. CO., 2064 Wi St, Lincoln, Heh. 
» as- BS 
have Our Guarantee—We positively guar- “ey 
antee that each advertiser in this issue ae 
: of American Agriculturist is reliable. - , 
price We agree to refund to any subscriber Atlas Farm Powder is compounded especially for 
ainst the purchase price of any article ad- safety and efficiency. Inexperienced users can easi- 
1.01. vertised herein if found not to be as ly follow the simple directions given in our book. ae wt” ae 
advertised. To take advantage of this “although I had never done any blasting before,"’ writes Dean wonderful 
iy $5 guarantee our subscribers MUST al- Johnson, Netherlands, Mo., “‘I had the “ = out ae 
y® "OVE P : cinw wri itines I could handle easily within ten minutes from the time I starte 
feed aged ae m ae ae or Seccaeee working on it. It is easy to use Atlas Farm Powder."’ 
any of our advertisers: saw 4 a 
nee your adv in thé old reliable American Thousands of farmers and their hefpers have a oe ee eee 
lan- Acriculturist.” We are not respon- found that with Atlas Farm Powder it is easy ATLAS POWDER CO., 
inter sible for claims against individuals or to clear land, make ditches, prepare beds for 1 Wilmington, Del. AA3 
rlate = tai Resear: ames iia trees and increase soil fertility. Send me" Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
and carer adjudicated bankrupt, ie ss mece a ° Powder."* 1am interested in explosives for 
oan estates are in receiver's es or Send the coupon (or a aaay a i oy ets ae -—o™ -" 
- against whom bankruptcy or receiver- aper) and we will mail you the 120-page boo ump Blasting ree Stenting 
= Ship proceedings are pending eager) Farming with Atlas Powder,”’ telling | 2 Boulder Blasting C) Diteh Digging 
the oS S- tter Farming - ? O Subsoil Blasting © Road Making 
. you just how to do the work. 
page . pis » : | Name 
a Dapetag co te ptr cine Pate Pgh ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. J Addres 
lieve 7 can be found im aC 7 m Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. re 
xtra Sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread!" —[E. W. Sipher, Madison Co, § Farm wde 
= Y: 
nces a= That sums it up! Th 1 i 
p! e real trouble is that, 
and except on farms, too many people don’t want ae es tee eek Boston, 
e is Be veak Deed and ne. te many ‘en _— ’ | Order Mewes, Opt i et a. 
de- at big pay with short hours, yet deman Origi ‘arm Powder _ 
intil w prices for food and nearly everything else The nal F Name. eeeeeeee — eteetee 
Addr hd eo cevceceescss ORs igsrees +o. 
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| Build Up 3 
With Grape=Nuts 
Popula> for its delightful 
flavor e=d because it furnishes 
certain food values neces- 
sary [or building the best 
in body and brain 
| Users know by fest | 
: “There's a Reason’ {| 
Veco == eer | 











Read what a trapper writes: 


MAL FLING 
NAVY TU 





We 


do not 



















letters on file, al) 
same as above, and un- 
solicited. You too will soon 
tealize that there 1s more 


o 
t . Y than a promise to ous 


claim to pay 





the highest price 
in the world — but we do 






claim and absolutely guar- 






antee to’give you every dol- 
way of doing bus 
ness. Try us 

and becon- 


lag your pelts are worth 
—often more than 
you yourself Send u 


expect grading will ; 





AMERICA'S 
Ta 


Before you. ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 
It will pay'you. Costs only acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts, 


GET , 
MORE MONEY 
FOR YOUR FURS 
§ Ship to us and make sure of getting ““The mar- 
ket’s highest mark’, WE DO NOT QUOTE A 
“SLIDING SCALE” OF PRICE», Instead we 
rite one dependable price so you POSITIVELY 
NOW what your collection will bring. We 
ge no commission—pay all transportation 
eharges and send money same day furs arrive. 


Pe a \ 
Write for valuable booklet, 4 >* 
“Successful . Trapping”, wre 
price list, market report, \ 


shipping , ete. 


TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS. 
182 Monroe Ave. Detroit, Mich. 






Those desiring to ship at once can do so in con- 
fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 
assortments. "Our 33 years experience is your 
protection. 

Prices are soatirig high right 
tow. This means we can pay 
you more than ever. before. 





Ship immediately or’ send for 
Price list. Act quick! 


N.Sobel. Inc. 
22 West 272 St. 
Dept 27-New York 


WRITE 
TO aN 


— — 


















Animals In 


Color 
Trappers! Write 


FUNSTEN 


Authoritative pictures of American fur-bearers in 
colors by the famous animal artist, Charles Living- 
ston Bull. Book also teils best ways to trap, ski 

and ship fors. Also quotes tra ’ supplies at 





The temperature is drop- 
ping and raw fur prices are 
rising. Get your traps ready 
for the big season—the year 
of high prices. 


RAW FURS | 


Thousands of shippers are 
S. & B. shippers first, last 











International Fur Exchange 
2 in St. Louis, Mo. 








and _ always, because past 
experience has convinced 
them of the never-failing 
S. & B. policy of high prices, 
i assortments and im- 
mediate returns. 

Write for price Hist. 


STRUCK & BOSSAK, Inc. | 
152 West 28th Street New York City 
Seal. 








Buyers Aleg of Ginseng and Golden 








































Plow 
Handle 
Talks 
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More Butter Needed . 


I would like to suggest that one of 
the best openings in dairying just now, 
if some member of the family knows 
the art, is the making of butter’in the 
milk shipping 
sections and 
feeding the 
skim milk to 
calves. Oleo is 
being used in 
the dairy sec- 
tions partly, at 
least, because 
good. butter is 
not to be had. 
While our co- 
Operative  fac- 
tory was run- 
ning on cheese, 
and whey but- 
ter of fancy 
quality was be- 
ing made _ the 
patrons were using it, but “now the 
milk is shipped to New York and oleo 

















H, E. COOK 


is the only thing to be had locally. 
This case proves that farmers would 
use more butter if it could be had 


nearby, fresh and of good quality. We 


are being preached to constantly on 
the dairy sinfulness of using oleo. 
Now I have never seen many souls 
saved by preaching alone. Sinners 


have to be worked with, and practical 
methods devised, of using their time 
and energy along sane and wholesome 
lines. 

Good things have to be put before 
them, which finally supplant the 
bad influences, or the whole scheme, 
however laudable in its conception, 
becomes a failure. And so it is in the 
oleo case. Passing resolutions by as- 
sembled bodies doesn’t sink in very 
deep when there is not a butter mak- 
er in your county. And furthermore, 
preaching loyalty to the dairy inter- 
ests and having greasy, off-flavored 
butter on the table is simply good ad- 
vertising for oleo. Most people will 
then set aside the value of vitamines 
in body development, deciding that 
they would rather be an inch,shorter 
and weigh 10 pounds less and perhaps 
have alittle less energy and eat some- 
thing that at least does not taste bad. 
Maybe this sort of*talk may. not sound 
well for a dairyman who is overflow- 
ing with a deSire to make the dairy 2 
more livable and profitable business, 
but I learned long ago that things had 
to be dealt with as they are and not 
as they ought to be. 

If this question were taken up at 
grange meetings farm bureau coun- 
cils, and also by the league, pointing 
out the desirability of individual dairy- 
men adopting the butter making— 
calf feeding plant to supply the local 
farm demand and setting forth that 
the profits would compare favorably 
with milk selling, I have no doubt 
that enough would be come interested 
to supply the demand. There certain- 
ly could be no loss for nearby city and 
village consumers would absorb any 
surplus.—[H. E. Cook. 





Marketing Products on Hoof 
[From Page 4.] 
judgment as to what action these con- 
ditions will justify. Sometimes. he 
misses as any one is likely to do, but 
an occasional loss does not or should 
not discourage him or anyone else in 
any business. There is always an ele- 
ment of risk in every business, but 
these risks can be reduced to the min- 
imum by careful study and _  indus- 
trious effort. 
Quality of Pasture Kmproved 

It is because of Mr Hummon’s de- 
sire to make sure of his success in all 
his farm operations that he has im- 
proved the quality of his pasture for 
his hogs and cheapened production 
and increased his profits. He is now 
trying out another clover experiment 
by sowing a few acres in sweet clover 
in the middle of a field with red clover 
on either side. If he gets a catch of 
both, which he doubtless will, his 
purpose is to notiee whether the hogs 
will relish the sweet clover as they do 


the red and alfalfa. Should they do 
so and give as good gains, his idea js 
to enlarge the use of sweet clover as 
a pasture on his farm. 

Mr Hummon is not only receiving 
splendid results from his feeding 
operations, but is increasing the pro- 
ductivity of his farm for other crops, 
He informed me that the beautify] 


field of clover and alfalfa which we 
saw at the time of our visit wis in 
wheat and gave an average yield of 
36 bushels last year. And in an ad- 
joining field where barley followed 
sugan beets, he got a yield of 1000 
bushels, or an average of 50 bushels 
per acre on 20 acres. He has also ex- 
perimented with soy beans and corn 
grown together for silage and has got- 


teh excellent results. 

It is largely because of his success 
in his feeding and grain growing 
operations that has made him sucha 
reliable and efficient farmers’ institute 
lecturer in this state. For eight years 
past he has been a strong factwur on 
the Ohio institute force and his can- 
dor and honesty coupled with his val- 
uable, practical experience has caused 
him to grow in popular favor with 


the farmers of Ohio each succeeding 
year. His family consists of wife and 
seven children, two daughters anil five 


sons, who ali give indications of be- 
coming strong factors for good in 
their community. 


Storrs Contest Next Week 


The International egg laying con- 
test starts its ninth year at the station 
near Storrs, Ct, with 1000 fowls en- 
tered in pens of 10 hens each. The 
coming year promises much of inter- 
est to poultry keepers in view of the 
high cost of poultry feedstuffs, which 
require owners to pay particular at- 
tention to economical egg production. 
Interest in the large egg iaying con- 
tests such as those at Storrs, Ct, 
Mountain Grove, Mo, and Pullman, 
Wash, has not diminished although, 
numerous local contests and _ the 
breeding features of the contest at 
Vineland, N J, have attracted consid- 
erable attention. 

The hens in the Connecticut contest 
are running close In egg production. 
During the 10th month, the 1000) hens 
laid 13,738 eggs or a little better than 


44% production, Each hen in the con- 
test so far has averaged 126 
eggs. The best hen in _ the on- 


test has an average of 167 eggs and 
the 10 best hens, which consist of one 


White Wyandotte, one Plymouth 
tock, three Rhode Island Reds and 
five White Leghorns laid an average 
of 202 eggs each. The average of the 
100 pens of 10 hens each during the 
10th month was 137 eggs, produced at 

and 


an outlay of 40.7 pounds mash 
30.9 pounds grain fed to them. 

The 1000 hens entered in the laying 
and breeding contest at Vineland, N J, 
made good progress during the 4th 
week ending October 9. The best pen 
for the week consisted of 10 Barred 
Plymouth Rocks owned by Garret W. 
Buck of Colts Neck, N J, which pro- 
duced 43 eggs. The leading pen to 
date is that owned by Underhill broth- 
ers of Lakewood, N J, in which the 10 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds laid 
2548 eggs during the 49 weeks. 





New York Dairymen to Convene 


The 43d annual meeting of the New 
York state dairymen’s association to 
be held in Jordan hall at the experi- 
ment station in Geneva, N Y, Novem- 
ber 18 to 20, promises to be one of 
the most interesting conventions 
which the association has had. Prom- 
inent speakers from New York and 
nearby states will cover various 
phases of the milk situation and will 
take up subjects in connection with 
milk products and improved methods 
of manufacturing. 

Demonstrations with the various 
makes of modern milking machines 
will be held in connection with the 
meeting, and special sessions will be 
devoted to the manufacture of cheese, 
butter and dairy by-products. The 
cost of production and distribution of 
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. market milk -is"an“itmportant phase of 
the milk business which will be taken 
up in detail, while the maintenance of 
, tuberculosis free herd and the ac- 
credited herd plan are to be dis- 
cussed. Concentrated. commercial 
feeding stu’<s is another matter to re- 
ceive attention. 


First Steps in Trapping 

picK FARLEY, ONEIDA COUNTY, N ¥ 

In 1910 I did my first trapping. I 
nad completed my studies in the local 
county school, working during the 
summer and winter on my father's 
farm. After the potato crop had been 
dug and the corn gathered, work be- 
gan to get slack on the farm, except 
for chores. About this time the rural 
free delivery man brought around a 
November issue of American Agricul- 
turist. Besides the valuable text, on 
new methods of farming, some of the 
back pages were filled with articles 
telling how to trap the fur bearers 
and advertisements offering prices I 
had rot dreamed of. It seems furs 
had taken a great jump in price, 
enough in fact to make the’ farmer 
sit up and look. 

It certainly did fit in with my plans 
for I was able to employ my spare 
time to both pleasure and profit. I 
had always done some squirrel and 
wild turkey’ hunting in the fall, and 
rabbit hunting during the winter 
months. Had also enjoyed the sports 
of night hunting with dogs, but none 
of this compared with trapping as a 
profitable past-time. 

The articles and stories taught me 
something of the first steps in trap- 
ping, so that I was ready for the field 
experience. And I got it! Why, I 
never knew there were so many mink, 
muskrats, "coons and ‘possums in the 
whole county as I caught along the 
panks of the creeks and around the 
ponds. With the money I had saved 
I bought three dozen steel traps and 
November 15 started setting them out. 
Ihardly knew a muskrat track from 
a’coon track, but I set the traps just 
the same. And it took me just six 
days to catch the first muskrat, and 
it was a young one! 

Ihad just gotten my trap line well 
placed when an uncle from the west 
came in on a visit. He was living by 
himself on a homestead in Montana, 
and did some trapping for fur bearers 
every winter. So he took great de- 
light in going out with me over the 
trap line. Each morning at daylight 
we started to look at the traps, and 
it was invariably noon before we re- 
turned. I carried my little Steven’s 
22 rifle and Uncle carried a shot gun. 
He often got a shot at mallard ducks 
on sloughs and eddies of the creek 
and with the 22 I killed red squirrels 
for bait. 

Along the creek banks near torn 
felds Uncle showed me well worn 
“jlides’ that he explained were made 
by the muskrat in climbing in and 
outof the water. At the foot of these 
inabout 3 inches of water we set the 
traps. In little trails along the edge 
of the water we placed other traps, 
sticking twigs into the ground on 
each side to guide the animal into 
the trap. Stones or chunks of wood 
do as well as sticks. Something like 
this must be done so as to look natural 
to the animal. 

Under bridges, at the mouth of tiles 
ind little branches and in holes in 
the bank, Uncle explained were the 
Proper places for mink traps. So I 
set No 1 traps for mink and muskrat, 
sme No 1% traps in woods’ trails 
for skunk, ‘coon and "possum, and a 
big No 4 that my grandfather once 
Caught a wolf in I set in a runway 
that Uncle said had been visited by an 
otter—the most rare and valuable 
farm fur bearer. 

“When you catch that otter,” my 
Uncle told me, “you are a real dyed- 
N-the-wool trapper, and I'll send for 
you to come out to Montana to hunt 
and trap bear and other big game 
with me.” Well, if he had offered 
m@ a gold mine to catch that otter 
t Wouldn’t have been more of an in- 
‘entive than the trip west. 

I tried sets for the sly mink, using 
&rabbit head, red squirrel or half of 
“muskrat carcass, but it was a long 
ime before I got one in this way. 
I caught my first mink in a trap set 
the muck of a little spring. It was 
& beauty and measured over 30 inches 
fom tip to tip on the stretching 


board. My trapping teacher told me . 


the mink was hunting for crawfish, 
which they like very much, so there- 
{To Page 22.] 


_ AmoticanAgriculturist, October 25,-1919 








































The Perfection is 

the Milker with the 

Downward Squeeze 
Like the Calf. 
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Louis Mether says: 
“The Perfection is the 
best rig ever invented.” 


ROP in at Louis Mether’s Farm round about milking time some 
day and you'll find him out in the barn with his neighbors 
around him watching his Perfection Milker do the work, Every 
man who knows Mr. Mether knows about the success of his Perfec- 
tion and wishes he had one, too. One Perfection in a community 
always bring$ many others as soon as folks see what a labor saver 
it is. “I cannot say enough for the Perfection Milker. It is the 
best rig ever invented,”’ says Mr. Mether. 

“You can use the Perfection two times a day the year ‘round, and it never 
balks or refuses to work on Sunday night like some hired men do. I have used 
my Perfection for one year now and it has never failed yet. There is some one 
here nearly every night that wants to see the Perfection and stay for milking time.” 


The Cows Like It 


When it’s late at night and the cows are hot and restless, it’s mighty easy to 
get mad and kick a cow or milk her hastily and hurry away. . The Perfection is 
the only hired man you can depend on to milk every cow exactly the same every 
day. “The cows like my Perfection better than hand milking,” says Mr. Mether. 
“Thad one cow that cut her teat all to pieces in the fence and the only way I could 
milk her was with the Perfection. I have one double unit but I am thinking of 
enlarging my dairy by Fall. With the Perfection I can milk as many cows as I 
can own.” : 

Names, Addresses and Catalog Sent Free 

We will gladly send you names and addresses of Perfection owners. Write 
to them yourself and see what they tell you about the Perfection. We will also 
send free.a copy of “What the Dairymant Wants to Know,”—the great book that 
answers every question about milking machines. Write today. 


‘Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2111 Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 
S 













BETTER HOGS 
ON LESS GRAIN 


OU CAN develop more meat and 
bone in your stock and still save 
corn and grain. Feed higher in pro- 
tcin, It is the supreme body builder, 
_ its percentage is highest in 
packing-house products. 


DIGESTER TANKAGE, 
60% Protein, 
MEAT MEAL, 
46% Protein. 


Furnish Protela That Grain Cancot Give. 
Digester Tankage, fed wet or 
(10% br ge eed). One ton waeal 
two 


eal, five of middli 
iS FINE FOR 
Meat Meal Digester, cheaper than Di- 


gester Tankazge. A palatable digester. 
MAKE FEEDS COUNT—Free Booklet AA Explains. 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ells, cea 
Grit, Pearl Grit, 
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The Best Pet 
Stock Remedy 
For Poultry, Pigeons, . Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary 
and other birds or pet als. Germozone is a universal 
and safe remedy; for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss 
of voice or singing, influenza, bowel trouble,distemper,sore 


eyes or ears, canker, gleet, loss of fur or feathers, sor 
wounds, skin disease, --or other affections of skinor mucou! 


membrane. 
*‘My hens have never done so well as this and haven't lost e 
single chick’’"—Mvs. Flora Kappie, Walker la. ‘‘Simply grand for 


ita"’—L. W. Brownl Boone, Ia. ‘‘Cannot praise Germozone 


enough, | use it for chickens, stock and household’’—Mre. Wm. 
Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla ‘My bird jes don’t know what dis- 
temper is and | never had such success before with chicks’* 


—Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 

Germozone is sold “. most drug, seed and poultry supply dealers’ 
or mailed po«tpaid In 26c, 75c and $1.50 packages from Omaha. 
Book cn treatment of diseases free with each package. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 401, OMAHA NEB. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 








Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be reduced 





NEW BUTTERFLY EAN A ft . no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
detects Tor material and week , oe nomical—only a few drops required at an ap! 


iO Days’ FREE TRIAL ' plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 38 Free” 
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ESS Sea f W. F. YOUNG, Inc, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 
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Farmers Saving the Country 

Out of the chaos of strikes and other un- 
rest reported from day to day the wise man 
realizes that substantial progress is being 
made. The chaff is being separated out from 
the sound grain. Cranks, radicals and traitors, 
who would not stop even at revolution, are 
being found out. They will be put where 
they belong, either deported or behind the 
bars. The sober common sense of the mass 
of citizenry in country and town is asserting 
itself, irrespective of vocation. 

Farmers are making their influence felt 
for righteousness. They stand as a solid wall 
against all bolshevic tendencies. This saving 
grace of the body politic will bring the re- 
public safely through the present unrest. 
Each of us has got to do our part, however, 
at home and in our business, social and civic 
duties. Even the ignorant alien begins to 
realize that his livelihood depends as much 
upon his own efforts now as ever. The six- 
hour day at $1 per hour, with double pay for 
all overtime, goes glimmering along with 
other equally fantastic notions. The sub- 
stantial farmer, with his solid day’s work, 
conservatism and wisdom, is the sort of citi- 
zenship that affords an inspiring example in 
these trying days of readjustment. 


The Acute Fuel Situation 


Should the threatened strike throughout 
the bituminous coal regions go into effect 
November 1, it must cause much distress and 
- loss among people who burn soft coal for 
heating their homes or for light and power. 
This may create an extraordinary demand 
for cord wood at high prices, but how long 
such conditions will last, no one can tell. It 
may be only a short time or longer. After 
the strike is over, cord wood may fall in 
price. 

On the other hand, there is such an under- 
production of anthracite coal that the de 
mand for cord wood may continue keen. 
Every farmer and other person who has cord 
wood for sale should watch affairs closely 
and use best judgment in selling. Late last 
winter, when coal became easier, there was a 
slump in the demand for cord wood and 
lower prices prevailed. The supply of dry 
wood available for fuel this winter is prob- 


ably less than usual, owing to the scarcity 
of help last year. Soft coal miners have 
been receiving $4.35 to $5.60 a day of 8 hours, 
averaging $5. They propose to strike unless 
they are paid $8 a day for 6 hours’ work 
from November 1, with 50% for overtime. 
If this basis is granted, miners will receive 
$11 for 8 hours’ work, or more than double 
the average wage heretofore paid. Any such 
advance is pronounced impracticable by op- 
erators and by consumers. Should it pre- 
vail, the situation threatens the entire trans- 
portation question, and last week the cab- 
inet at Washington took steps to relieve the 
crisis. 


Danger Ahead 


The country is sick and tired of strikes. 
Where working men and women are honest- 
ly striving to improve their condition and 
to secure wages that will permit decent liv- 
ing, a strike may be the only means of at- 
taining a just end. But the strikes that now 
fill the daily papers are not of this kind. 
For the most part there is another purpose— 
to destroy our democracy. In the past the 
right to the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
of one’s toil, whether in the farm, a city 
or town home or a little business was un- 
questioned. But today we are confronted 
with another spectacle, with syndicalism, 
with a motive that aemands the license to 
confiscate the rewards of other people’s in- 
dustry and thrift. 

Take the steel strike. Investigations 
showed that 98% of the strikers were for- 
eigners, 70% of whom cannot speak English. 
These foreigners were induced to quit by 
widespread propaganda, much of which 
originated abroad. Their idea is that they 
can take over the government, divide the 
property and wealth, and run things to suit 
themselves. These men have no clear ideas 
of how this may be done, but they follow 
their leaders and do just as they _are told. 
What we face today is bolshevism—call it 
that or some other name as you will, but it 
is the same. It must be met and beaten. 
At no time has the sane leadership and calm 
judgment of the farming mass been so need- 
ed as-now. America must remain a free 
country. The judgment of rural people has 
made us free, will keep us free. But we 
must wake up to the danger ahead. 


On the Job for Fair 


In the President’s labor conference there 
were many men selected to represent or- 
ganized labor, organized capital and but four 
to represent agriculture. Yet agriculture, 
comprises at once both the largest body of 
laborers and largest body of capital of any 
group in the country. And only four mer 
selected. 

Fortunately, the men on this job are 
real fighters, are sane agricultural lead- 
ers, and not one can be overawed by the 
powerful union leaders, or the towering cap- 
tains of capital or the theorists and idealists 
on the list representing the so-called public. 
Right from the start the farm represent- 
atives declared that farmers will not be vic- 
tims of lower prices of their products that 
organized labor and capital may profit or 
benefit from the prevailing war scale. Here 
is what these farmers outlined at the start: 

“To attempt to settle the grave questions now 
agitating us without the assistance of the farm- 
ers is like trying to put Hamlet on the stage with 
the hero left out. hy were only four men as 
representatives of the greatest industry in the 
world invited to participate in these momentous 
deliberations? Is it because there is a suspicion 
in certain responsible minds that we are not or- 
ganized, and consequently incapable of exerting 
the influence which can oF exercised only when 
we march as a solid phalanx? Don’t, gentlemen, 
allow yourselves to be deluded into the false idea 
that agriculture cannot kick, that it will continue 
to be the football of other great national in- 


terests, 
“The neglect of the farmer in connection with 


‘ this conference has aroused a suspicion in many 


minds, that organized labor and organized cap- 


‘ital might get together for some plan for reduc- 
ing the hich cost of Wing and Giaying Gavaal, 


and that the tiller of the soil would be made to 
pay the bill. If amy member of this conference 

olds to suck a view, let him understand now and 
forever afterward that the farmer will not make 
up the deficit; he will not be the goat.” 


Hot stuff, that. There must be no more 
“idealism” that makes the farmer the goat. 
Farmers will meet every other group half 
way, but they won’t work long hours at low 
labor return that capital and labor may 
work short hours and receive a high labor 
return. No, never—not unless farmers are 
the kind of sheep both organized labor and 
organized interests may think they are. 


Proper Title for Lane Plan 


“A bill to tie war heroes to the land even 
if they can’t make a living there; to tax 
existing farmers for subsidizing new com- 
petitors; to cut in two the value of farms 
now establisLed and to deprive their owners 
of the moderate fruits of lifetime effort; to 
bring about crop overproduction and agri- 
cultural depression while seeking to main- 
tain big profits and high wages in other in- 
dustries; to make agriculture the “goat” and 
farmers the burden bearers; to provide more 
sinecures for inefficient officials to fatten at 
the public crib, and for other purposes.” 


Competitive Flocks for Reai Value 


A poultry authority comes forward with 
the thought that results of egg laying con- 
tests would be of more value to farmers of 
the country if they were conducted on the 
basis of a farm flock instead of five or ten 
hens to a pen as in the leading contests 
today. 

The records of a few carefully chosen 
layers from among several hundred or a 
thousand birds in a poultry plant are with- 
out significance, except to fanciers interest- 
ed in some particular breed. These excep- 
tional specimens are in the same position to 
the average man making his living on the 
farm as the highly-valued dairy cow on 
forced milk and butter fat test. 

On the other hand, egg laying contests 
conducted at poultry experiment stations 
might use the public funds to start a poultry 
flock contest in size units which correspond 
to the average number of fowls kept on 
farms in the state. 

Instead of 1000 fowls in the contest di- 
vided into pens of five or ten hens each, the 
contest between the 1000 hens would be in 
10 competing flocks of 100 hens each or 20 
flocks of 50 hens. These would be cared for 
under the improved methods of management 
of farm flocks, the aim being to build up 
average egg production rather than record 
the exceptional hen of interest to fanciers 
only. 

It is a fact that hens kept in small pens 
and given individual care will produce more 
than the same hens kept in large flocks. The 
general farmer wants to know’what can be 
done under his conditions, and competition 
between farm flocks properly managed would 
give him a good idea. Entry of such flocks 
by a poultrymen’s. or farmers’ association is 
also a help to other co-operative effort. Here 
is something which poultry experiment sta- 
tion leaders may consider seriously. 


Dozens of letters are coming in asking 
about the making of sweet cider. There is 
nothing new to add to what has been already 
printed on this subject. It was placed 
squarely before the authorities and their 
reply printed. As we understand it, there 
is absolutely no law against the making of 
sweet cider to drink while sweet or to make 
vinegar. However, if this sweet cider is 
placed in sealed containers, such as bottles, 
there is a certain revenue tax to be paid. 
When it comes to hard cider, that is a matter 
yet to be settled. Hard cider is as bad as 
hard whiskey. Farmers cannot justly kick 
about prohibition cutting off their cider 
revenue. With most of them cider apples are 
only incidental, while with breweries and 
distilleries and thousands of liquor estab- 
lishments it was the entire business. 
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Farm Home Heating Systems 
K, J. T. EKBLAW 


Hot air, steam, and hot water are 
the means which are now almost en- 
tirely used in providing good 
and comfortable heat for resi- 
dences. With the hot air heating 
system there is located, usually, in the 
basement of the house, a centrai heat- 
jing plant, consisting of a cast iron or 
steel furnace, surrounded by a casing 
of sheet metal, the chamber thus 
formed between the furnace and the 
casing being connected with the re- 
mainder of the house. 

When the fire is built within the 
furnace, the air within the chamber is 
neated, and following nature’s laws, 
will rise, due to its lowered specific 
gravity, and will follow the duct pro- 
vided, to those portions of the house 
designed to be heated. It follows, that 
since this warmed air rises and passes 
away from the enclosed chamber, 
some means must be provided for the 
renewal of the air by bringing in a 
fresh supply from the exterior. This 
ig necessary if the circulation of air 
is to be established, and a circulation 
of air must occur if the heating sys- 
tem is to be efficient. 

Originally the hot air heating sys- 
tem had for its means of distribution 
separate pipes leading to each of the 
rooms to be heated. These pipes led 
away from the casing in a nearly hor- 
zontal direction until they reached 
the point from which a vertical pipe 
could be led directly to the room. 


The Pipeless Furnace 

In recent years there has come 
about a new departure in hot air 
heating systems, known as the pipe- 
less furnace, which, as indicated by 
its name, does not require a compli- 
cated system of leaders and risers -for 
the distribution of the heated air. In 
this type of furnace all the heated air 
is discharged into that portion of the 
house to be heated at a single point. 
The fresh air supply is usually brought 
in through the same passage, though 
the cold and the warm air are kept 
separate by partitions in this passage. 
It is quite necessary that the opening 
into the house be quite large, and in- 
deed, the registers through which the 
heated air is discharged in the house 
are several square feet in area. 

The pipeless furnace is, for certain 
types of installations, peculiarly ad- 
vantageous. For instance, in a small 
four or five-room house which fs usu- 
ally considered too small to permit of 
an economical central heating tnstal- 
lation, a pipeless furmace may be set 
in the basement, and with a single 
opening near the central portion of 
the house it is possible, if the rooms 
are freely cammunicated, to obtain a 
fairly satisfactory circulation through- 
out the whole house. 

With certain modifications and con- 
ditions, it is also possible to use this 
same type of installation to advantage 
in larger houses, though, of course, it 
must be understood that unless there 
is possible a good circulation through 
any room the heating of that room is 
not likely to be accomplished. 

The installation is very simple, a 
full basement not being absolutely 
necessary, .though desirable for coal 
storage and to make the handling of 
the furnace easier. It is also possible 
to install the pipeless furnace in an 
old house more easily than any other 
type ef modern heating systems, and 
for this reason is being used consider- 
ably in such installations. The pipe- 
less furnace is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent addition to the list of our good 
heating systems. In its proper place 
it is a very fine thing. 

In larger houses, and especially in 
those of somewhat irregular shape, it 
May be more desirable to installa hot 
air heating system provided with reg- 
war ducts leading to the various 
rooms; these ducts should be very 
carefully proportioned and their de- 
Sign should not be a matter of mere 
guesswork. 

Hot air heating systems are very 
800d, everything being considered. 





-in the boiler. 


will gisdly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
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They are simple in installation and 
operation, fairly economical, and by 
means of them it is possible to heat 
an entire house with only a small 
amount of care and attention com- 
pared with getting the same amount 
of heat by means of stoves. 


Heating by Steam 
In the steam heating system a boil- 


er is used to generate steam. This is 
carried to the various rooms 
through pipes and circulated 


through radiators. Steam heating is 
a favorite of many engineers and it 
possesses several advantages. It is 
usually more eflicient than the hot air 
heating system and heat will be trans- 
ferred to the room immediately upon 
the beginning of the generation of 
steam in the boiler. 

Some authorities object to the use 
of steam on the grounds of the possi- 
bility of danger from explosions, but 
such instances are extremely rare and 
are almost always due to carelessness 
rather than to any fault of the sys- 
tem. The disadvantage of the steam 
System is that there is danger of 
bursting of the radiators and pipes in 
extremely cold weather, but this can 
be diminished greatly by good instal- 
lation. Of course as soon as the gen- 
eration of steam is stopped, the con- 
densation of steam in the radiators 
will result in rather rapid cooling’ of 
the room, which may be a disadvan- 
tage. . 

Ordinarily it is necessary to have 
the water in the boiler rise to the tem- 
perature of at least 212 degrees in or- 
der that steam may be circulated, un- 
less some system of “vacuum” is 
employed in which the air is exhaust- 
ed to produce a partial vacuum, thus 
permitting the generation and circula- 
tion of steam at a temperature much 
lower than 212 degrees. 

Many authorities consider hot water 
heating system the best for residence 
heating. It is efficient and satisfactory 
at all times, very easily regulated and 
the most economical of any standard 
systems, and an especially definite 
gain is made in mild weather when 
only a little heat is necessary, for since 
the entire system is filled with water, 
a circulation will be effected just as 
soon as heat is applied to the water 
It has a disadvantage 
of the danger of freezing of the water 
in the pipes and radiators and it is 
more expensive in first cost than any 
other type of installation. ° 

One big bugaboo that has prevented 
the installation of modern heating 
systems in farmhouses has been the 
high cost of labor when it has had to 
be employed in putting in the instal- 
lation. There are manufacturers now 
providing complete systems so simple 
in their installation that anyone with 
a few tools and with little skill to 
handle them can make the installa- 
tion themselves. Every farmer pos- 
sesses some mtchanical ability and he 
can make no better use of it than in 
putting together such a system of 
pipes and radiators and connecting it 
up with a boiler so that he will be in- 
sured of having adequate heat in a 
convenient way at any time he desires 
it. This will be found one of the best 
paying investments on the farm, 


Creosote or Paint 


Will creosote applied with a brush give as 
much protection to an old building as paint? 
What would be the covering capacity of creo- 
sote applied this way on rough yellow poplar 
lumber?—[(L. M. C. 

Creosote as a wood preservative is 
very satisfactory, but its effectiveness 
depends upon the way in which it is 
applied. It should thoroughly pene- 
trate the wood. The application by 
a brush is not sufficient to insure deep 
penetration. Creosote is a protective 
covering destructive to bacteria which 
eause wood decay. Creosote applied 
heavily will hold for several years. 
On new wood with a smooth surface 
a gallon of creosote ought to cover 
200 square feet with a single applica- 
tion; on old wood it would only cover 
about half as much. 
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warm house 
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ONE-PIPE HEATER 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register onlyj—this entirely modern, scientifi- 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at all times, evenly distributed. 













Just think of what this means in economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run to various positions. No cooling 
of the heat before it can reach your rooms. Less dust—less dirt—less 
labor. Direct heat rises and spreads instantly to the upper floors. None is 
wasted, Warm house, cool ceilar. And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 
of heaters. 

The Richardson One-Pipe Heater is suit- 
able for city or country homes, schools, 
churches, stores, etc.— old or new buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


Established 1837 
31 West 3ist St.. NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicage 
Rochester Providence Newark 


“Perfect heat for every type of building” 
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CHECK IN SQUARE. (Address nearest office.) 
I am interested in 
: [) Richardson Heating Apparatus [] Ranges 
80 [)] Garage Heaters [) Laundry Tank Heaters 
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Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. We spare no 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 
Farm Shoe on the market. We send them to you en approval, at ourexpense 
and at our risk. Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 
on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back without any delay. Ask for catalog. 


er. HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B. “""" 













~ Send one pair, Grade-.-..-.-....... 
Black, Brewn . 1 am buying them on approval+my money back if | want it. 
Grade A Sewed - - ® . 
Grade B Standard IR iccpeemssenclontin ee tae DR anbicenone 
Grade C Standard Screwed * 
‘ BRD ccn conscngnnnckewenaseounaneeecoed ee 
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Holsteins on Pasture in Fertile Dutchess-County, New York 


Holsteins ave on 
and are a 
hollow 


These splendid 
Dutchess county, N Y, 
mer and early fall... A large 
this season and within a stone's 
corn as any farmer could wish. 
coming to them this winter, and 
ing milk more economically 


More Interest in Hops 
NEW YORK CONSERVATIVELY GETTING BACK 
1919 crRor, BUT 
GENERATION— 
EX- 


INTO “SMALL 
HIGHEST 
PACIFIC 
PORT POSSIBILITIES 


HOPS 
PRICES IN A 


COMPETITION AND 


COAST 


A notable feature in the hop indus- 
try is the tendency in New York to 
get back into hop growing after sev- 
eral years of discouragement and 
Plowing up of fields. This crop has 
specialty in a half dozen or 
eastern New York 
years. In the 


been a 
more counties in 
for a great many 
last decade prices sagged sharp- 
ly owing partly to competition in 
the far west. The bottom was 
reached in about 1915 and 116. Then 
came a price improvement in the past 
two or three years. Many New York 
farmers have either built up their de- 
pleted plantations or started new ones. 
The price this fall is the highest ever, 
75 cents a pound and upward for New 
York grown hops in the interior and 
SO to SO cents in distributing markets. 
No one can tell what will be the ulti- 
mate effect of country-wide prohibi- 
tion on the hop industry of 1920, 
growers and dealers meanwhile hop- 
ing for the development of a good ex- 
port trade in hops. 

For many years the hop crop of the 
Pacific coast has greatly exceeded 
that of New York, but our own prices 
have run higher. In fact hops in Cali- 
fornia which sold as high as 45 cents 
in 1911, declined partly under adverse 
legislation to 5 cents in 1916, or much 
below cost of production. Hop fields 
there were largely plowed up and put 
into more profitable crops. Within the 
last year or two the Pacific coast has 
been again going into hops on a some- 
what large scale. 

Some Fine Hops This Year 

The revival in hop growing in New 
York has been fully brought out in 
recent numbers of American Agricul- 
turist and a very creditable crop in 
bulk and one excellent in quality is 
the 1919 record. In practically every 
county which five to 50 years ago was 
an important factor in the New York 
hop crop this season showed renewed 
interest, even though acreage was 
smalled. Total area under the crop, 
both in and out of New York, and 
tonnage cannot be reported in full at 
this time, 

Area last spring devoted to hops 
was probably at the low ebb, for cer- 
tainly our reports directed from 
growers show sharp falling off even 
compared with the declining tendency 
of the past two or three seasons, Some 
of the American Agriculturist report- 
ers in Otsego, one of the largest’ hop 
counties, talk of only half the acreage 
under hops that were harvested in 
1918. But what effect 75-cent hops or 
better in country districts will have 
for 1920 remains to be seen. 

The rate of yield in Otsego county. 
in well-conditioned yards is around 
S00 pounds to the acre, possibly aver- 
aging a little less, and a general price 
of 75 cents paid throughout September. 
A few yards were set out last spring, 
but not very many One prominent 
operator at Cooperstown estimates not 
over 150 acres in hops in Otsego: hops 
are of good quality, and some grow- 
ers are holding for still higher prices. 
The quality is excellent, the hops free 
from vermin or suggestion of blue 
mold, 

Madison county has turned off an 
attractive crop, best yards running SOO 
pounds to the acre, and as high as SO 
cents offered for choice to fancy. 
Some sales have been made at Bouck- 
ville and Solsville at 75 cents, but 
growers feel they should have more 
Some new hops were put in last 
spring, but growing and harvesting 
have proved an expensive proposition. 
One of American Agriculturist’s oldest 
hop reporters, L. W. Griswold of 
Bouckville, estimates 19 acres of 
hops in Madison township, or some- 
what smaller than in 1918 but adds 


t he 
part of the herd on pasture this last sum- 
tile 
throw 
These 
will 
than they 


farm of Frederick L. Gamage of 
was constructed at the barns 


field of silage 


silo 
began as splendid a 
cows have a rich, succulent food 
show their appreciation by produc- 
could without the silage, 


that quality is exceptionally fine and 
holders confident of a further im- 
provement in the market. 

For Schoharie careful estimates in- 
dicate something like 175 acres under 
hops this year or much as last 
year, and some growers have 
put out new areas for 1920. Rate of 
yield and quality are excellent, say 
7) pounds to the acre, and some of- 
fers made of 75 cents and occasionally 
up to SO cents. Against 20 acres in 
Canajoharie a year ago, practically no 
hops this season, all plowed up, scar- 
city of help and other reasons putting 
growers out of the business. 

A correspondent at Clayville, Onei- 
da county, reports quality very good, 
and some sales at 75 to SU cents. 
About 2 acres were under hops in 
Sherburne, Chenango county, and one 
estimate of 40 acres for Franklin 
county, mostly around Malone or one- 
fourth of a year ago and rate of yield 
very light. 

High 


Highest 
been paid on 


Prices in Far West 

years have 
the Pacific coast. In 
spite of much plowing up of hops 
there in the past one or two seasons 
this fact will unquestionably have its 
bearing on 1920, First pickings in Ore- 
gon brought growers as high asa 70 
cents a pound, but later or main crop 
largely 52 to 60 cents and as high as 
G4 cents for selections, 

In Yakima county, Wash, a great 
hop territory, acreage very largely 
plowed up in recent years, but shows 
an increase this season and rate of 
yield and: quality of hops generally 
good, some estimates all the way up 
to 2500 pounds to the acre, with an 
average perhaps around 2000 pounds. 
This does nov hold good of the Pacific 
coast as a whole, however, some of 
our correspondents reporting rate of 
yield only half a normal. 

The hop market in New York «has 
continued quiet, dealers conservative, 
owing to the prohibition situation; a 
fair business passing, best state hops 
around S} ¢ents per pound. A gratify- 
ing feature is the hope in the export 
business, During July, latest figures 
available, 434,000 pounds hops were 
exported, and for seven months 5,S800,- 
OOO pounds against only 1,800,000 
pounds the same period a year ago, 
and 2,400,000 pounds first seven 
months of the calendar year "17. Im- 
ports of hops have practically ceased, 
next to nothing arriving in the United 
States for several years. 


NEW YORK 
Danish Farmers to Meet 


JULIUS MOLLENUAWER, NEW YORK 

During the last eight years at least 
100 Scandinavian families have bought 
farm homes in New York state, and 
are making a success in every way, 
having been drawn to the state 
through- the efforts of the department 
of agriculture. They purchased 130 
farms of about 18,000 acres, and at an 
average price of $30 an acre on $540,- 
000. All of these purchasers were of 
either Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
German or Swiss birth or descent, the 
majority being Danes from our west- 
ern states. A considerable number of 
other Scandinavians,. Germans and 
cthers of foreign stock have bought 
farms in New York state through land 
agencies and other sources. But of 
these we have no record. 

Among the newcomers the Danes 
take the first place in numbers, and 
so we in the neighborhood of Albany, 
N Y, decided to hoid a Danish farm- 
ers’ meeting in Albany on October 25, 
to which all Swedish and Norwegian 
farmers within reach are cordially in- 
vited. Most of these people have never 
met before’ and while they all are 
good Americans now, still they love to 
renew recollections of their old moth- 
er couni™ 


prices in 35 


Trees for Idle Land—Following a 
forest survey made by the N Y state 
col of forestry at Syracuse, Otsego Co 


American Agriculturist, October 25; 10094 


is organizing a system of county and 
township forests. The idea is for each 
township to plant 100 acres as a start- 
ing point amd the plantings to be a 
part of the county system. They 
would be connected by highways. 
The Otsego Co improvement assn is 
already working upon the idea in 
hopes that the first forest seedlings 
may be put out next spring. This is 
the first plan in America for the 
planting and owning of communal 
forests for future economic returns. 
There are 24 townships in the county, 
each one of which will be encouraged 
to plant a forest lot. 

Ontario Co—A good lot of wheat is 
sowed; looks fine. Apples of good 
quality, but not plentiful. Some corn 
is still to be cut. Prices high on most 
everything. 

Genesee Co — 
nearly finished; 
looks fine. Potato 
Tractors are coming 
eral use to offset high priced labor. 
Late rains have revived feed in pas- 
tures. Creamery butter in prints sells 
at 60 to G3c p Ib, dairy 45 to S5c, eggs 
52 to 4c p doz, wheat $2.15 bu, 
spring wheat $2.25, barley $1.25, rye 
$1.30, oats Toc, No 1 hay $18 p ton, 
No 2 timothy %16 to $18, baled $22, 
alfalfa $16 to $20, live calves 28c p lb, 
dressed ‘S2c, live hogs 1!) to 24e, 
dressed poultry $2c, broilers 30c. 

Rensselaer Co—Several new silos 
have been put up and are being filled, 
leaving a large quantity of sowed corn 
still to be cared for. Not much plow- 
ing has been done so far. Potatoes 
are being dug, but are rotting badly. 
even after digging. Some are obliged 
to remove them from the cellar again. 
Apples are scarce. Eggs sell at (We p 
doz, butter 55 and 6Oc p Ib, rye and 
bran $2. meal $3.0, mid- 
dlings $3, light pork $25, heavy pork 


Oo» 
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Cortland Co— Farmers 
this section. Cabbages and 
are being cared for; early cabbages 
$17 p ton and Danish $25. Potatoes 
are 90c p bu. Eggs now Tc p doz. 


Wheat seeding is 
some early sown 
crop is. poor. 
into quite gen- 


are busy in 
potatoes 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Activities 

OLIVER D, SCHOCK 
were afraid to con- 
and inferior apples into 
cider, lest they be arrested under the 
prohibition law, have modified their 
impression, judging by the activities 
at cider mills. The high value of 
pure apple cider vinegar is also stim- 
ulating production. 

With the continued scarcity of farm 
help, Pennsylvania's large corn crop 
is being harvested under great diflfi- 
culty. Fifteen cents a shock is the 
rate paid in Chester county for cut- 
ting, and high wages are realized by 
competent workers. The cornstalks 
are tall and heavily 'taden with ears. 

Travels throughout the state reveal 
the increasing use of lime, and many 
farmers have renewed its use after 
discontinuance for a decade. Many of 
the limekilns abandoned a score or 
more years ago are being reconstruct- 
ed and modernized to meet the need 
demands. 

The large fruit exhibit at the recent 
York coynty fair at York, Pa, was a 
revelation to those interested in fruit 
growing. As was the case at the Al- 
lentown, Trenton and Lancaster fairs, 
the total number of entries was some- 
what smaller than usual, but the lack 
of quantity was fully compensated by 
the continued improvement in quality. 

The fair management wisely classi- 
fied the varied and numerous exhibits, 
wu fact which added very largely to 
the educational feature. Among the 
thousands of apples entered, the Stay- 
man Winesap, York Imperial and 
Grime’s Golden, again* predominated 
in number of exhibitors. No fair held 
in the east has a larger or better fruit 
show, and the large, modern horti- 
cultural hall presented a scene of 
wonderful beauty. 

One of the marked, but questionable 
features conspicuous at fairs this fall 
was the tolerance of gambling de- 
vices and fake shows. Their presence 
appeared to be general, and in some 
instances the aid of the law author- 
ities was invoked to suppress or con- 
trol them. Those who expected to 
beat the average fair gambler at his 
own game and with his own machine 
came away wiser. 

Farm sales throughout Lancaster, 
Lehigh, Berks, Montgomery, Cumber- 
land and adjacent sections are be- 
coming more frequent as a result of 
the largely advanced prices that are 
now available for their present 
owners. Comparisons made with 
values that prevailed just before the 
war indicate increases ranging from 
20 to 100%. The all too common 
sheriff’s sales of former years have 
almost entirely vanished from these 
counties’ legal records. 

The last day of the Lancaster coun- 
ty fair was characterized by a sale of 
about 200 prize cattle. The live stock 
was mostly home raised and com- 
manded fair prices. Lancaster, Berks, 


Farmers who 


vert surplus 


York and Chester county Yarmers. 


were the principal purchasers. 


Snyder Co—Farmers are busy seed- 
ing, cutting corn. Some are husking. 
Wheat is $2.15 p bu, corn $1.50, oats 
65e, onions $1, butter GOec p Ib, lard 
We, ham 32c, bacon d0c, chickens 24¢ 
dried apples 1c. { 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Crops and Meetings 


HARVEY BLOOM, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N 4 

The yield of the late potato crop is 
considerably below normal throughout 
New Jersey, due to rotting. In Mid- 
dlesex county, N J, the yield is esti- 
mated at about 40% normal. The rot- 
ting has attacked the crop at a very 
late period of growth and has been 
quite disastrous. The same situation 
holds good, with the crop of imma- 
ture seed potatoes that are ordinarily 
held over the winter and planted early 
in the spring. These have rotted to 
such a degree that from present indi- 
cations those farmers who have prac- 
iced growing their own seed will be 
forced to purchase a large proportion 
for their needs next year. 

The corn of Middlesex county jn 
many cases has become lodged and 
the farmers are experiencing dillicult, 
in cutting it. The yield is normal, 
about 37 bushels to the acre, but ow- 
ing to the above trouble, and to th 
fact that labor is not overplentiful, 
the prospect of a rapid and early hir- 
vest is not encouraging. 

The third annual judging contest of 
the United farmers’ association of Un- 
ion and Middlesex counties last week, 
reflected a great deal of credit upon 
the association, and upon those di- 
rectly in charge of the contest. Th: 
judges, Lee W. Crittenden, adviser for 
Middlesex county, and J. B. R. 
Dickey, extension agronomist, er- 
pressed their satisfaction at both the 
great number of exhibits and their 
average quality. The interest shown 
exceeded other attempts of previous 
years. 

The live stock men of Warren and 
Hunterdon counties held an excellent 
show on October 10, exhibiting high 
grade live stock of all types, includ- 
ing many breeds of poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle and sheep. Most of the 
contestants were breeders of known 


reputation. They showed considerable 
rivalry in the competition. 


MARYLAND 


Features at Frederick Fair 
A. LEWIS, MARYLAND 

Poultry entries for the recent 
Frederick fair, were larger than in 
other years. Sec O. C. Warehime said 
that the poultry show took all the 
available space in both buildings set 
aside for the purpose. There was an 
exceptionally nice display of water- 
fowl this year. 

Large entries were also made in the 
cattle, sheep, horse and swine depart- 
ments. Precautions were taken 
against the spread of disease among 
the cattle. The board of managers 
adopted a rule that all hogs would 
have to be inocvlated within a period 
of 30 days before the opening of the 
fair; if by the doubel treatment, a 
longer period was allowed. All ex- 
hibitors of hogs were required to show 
certificates of inoculation before their 
hogs could be entered. 

A new attraction along the line of 
cummunity betterment was the health 
exhibit. where a nurse was on hand 
to weigh babies and give advice to 
mothers on the care of infants and 
larger children. Special attention was 
given to the diet, care of the teeth, 
proper clothing and sanitation. In 
the model kitchen and dining room, 
various demonstrations included the 
preparation of hot school lunches; 
meat substitutes and salads. 

Six club girls chosen by members of 
thee junior home makers’ clubs of 
Frederick county had a prize canning 
contest. Another feature in which 
the clubs figured, was the exhibits of 
sewing and canned products. Other 
new features included a _ circulating 
library for rural communities, educa- 
tional, movies along home economic 
lines and recreational contests be- 
tween school children of the county. 


Maryland Farmers Progressive 
FE. 0. JEAN 

Farming in Baltimore county, Md, 
is beginning to be a motorized pro- 
fession. Tractors are being purchased 
and motor-trucks increase in num- 
bers. This year is a record one in 
the sale of the farm lands of Mary- 
land. The farms have been selling 
for reasonable prices, quite a figure 
less than is asked in the states of the 
wheat section. W. E. George in this 
community has been selling parcels 
of land out of his 20-acre farm. The 
prices ranged from $200 to $350 an 
acre. 
Marylanders are much interested in 
the purchased made by the United 
States department of agricultur= of : 
acres at Belt station in Prince 
George’s county. The new fruits, 
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medicinal plants and cereals that are 
peing studied will be concentrated at 
the new station, instead of being 
among many experiment sta- 
throughout the eountry. The 
000 appropriated for this plant 
was secured through Senator France 
of Maryland. . 
The state forest nursery from which 
19 kinds of trees can be purchased at 
jowest prices announces that orders 
are coming in thick and fast. The 
s of the state mursery are of ex- 
cellent culture. These 19 kinds are 
jn 59 sizes and ages. An elm and an 
oak transplant from 12 to 15 feet 
nigh, cam be bought for 65 cents. 
three dollars is the price of 1000, 1 
to 2-inch Norway spruce. There are 


. white and loblolly pimes, bald cypress, 


black walnut, red oak, scarlet oak, 
pin oak, burr oak, sugar maple, pecan, 
American elm, ash, beech, black locust 
and oriental elm. 

The Hulock association rec2ntly 
discussed plans for handling its mem- 
pers’ sweet potato crop. Sales 
manager, C. H. Sheridan was given 
instruction to look up the sweet po- 
tato market, see reliable dealers and 
commission men and make prepara- 
tions tu ‘oad several cars at an early 
date. This action was taken because 
it was believed that storage house 
owners near Hulock were planning to 
puy sweet potatoes and store them, 
paying 30 cents for a %-bushel basket. 


Harford Co—Weather is fine for all 
farm work; wheat seeding in full 
swing Corn cutting is lagging in 
some sections on account of scarcity 


f help, but-a big acreage is being 
harvested. Corn sells for T0c p bu. 
Canneries are closing down. The pack 
of sugar corm was very satisfactory. 
Tomatoes not a half crop. 


OHIO 


Central Ohio Farm Notes 
H, WARREN PHELPS 

Rains came too late to make the 
grass grow well in pastures unless 
conunued high temperatures prevail. 
All of the corn is now so far ma- 
tured as to be beyond danger from 
frgst; it is nearly all in shock with an 
abundance of fodder. The husk is 
generally dry, while the leaves and 
stalk are green. 


Machines for cutting corn have been 
used to a great extent, as it was not 
possil to get men to cut and shock 
the corn by hand. Im’ some sections 
men demanded .20 and 25 cents a 
shock of 144 hills.’ In some places 
board and lodging was an addition. 
The fodder would not be sold for that 
price it did sell for that and more 


last March, but this fall hay and corn 
fodder is much more plentiful. 
New corn-fed hogs will soon be on 


the market. I do not believe that 
there is a large enough supply of hogs 
to bring the price below $12 a 100 
pounds live weight during the. next 
year. Farmers did not have the 
brood sows on their farms when the 
war came to a close suddenly. Farm- 
ers around here have not stocked up 
with brood sows. 

Wheat and rye that was sown early 
has come on well and is growing since 


the rains of early October. The ground 


was so very dry and hard that oats 
stubble and clover ground could not 
be plowed in many portions of the 
county. Wheat that was sown since 
September 10 is how showing up well. 
There will not be more than two- 
thirds the acreage sown, according 
to present intentions in Franklin 
county, that was sown last fall. How- 


ever, ubout the average with former 
years will be sown. 

Market prices in central Ohio fol- 
low: Steers $7.50 to $12 a 100 pounds 


according to quality, size and fat- 
hess, feeders $S to S10, heifers for 
beef ST to $9, cows $5 to $7, bulls $7 
to $), bologna $5 to $6 and calves $12 
to $16. Many very small calves are 
being hauled to market. Hogs are $15 
to $15.50, pigs $13 to $14.50, roughs 
and heavy sows $11 to $12, stags 

to $10, sheep S# to $6, lambs choice 
$1, good $13, fair #12, common $7 to 


SS. No 1 wheat $2.15 a bushel, corn, 
old, $1.50 to $1.60. Some new corn 
sold at $1.25. Oats is 72 cents, tim- 
vthy hay $24 to $25 a ton, clover $23, 
mixed $24, wheat straw $7.50. Po- 
latoes are $2.50 a bushel, tomatoes $1, 
Many tomatoes were left in gardens. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Good Tobacco Prospects—There has 
een a remarkable revival of tobacco 
Prospects for the coming season in the 
Southern part of W Va due to the 
favorable rains and warm weather of 
Sept. It is believed now the crop will 
equal that of last year, which was the 
highest record ever made. 
_ Orcharding Operations are reaching 
into other parts of W Va than the 
famous “apple pie ridge” in the east- 
ern panhandle. The Blue Creek 
orchard company has been incorpor- 
ated by Charleston men who have ac- 
Wired a farm of 265 acres in Kan- 
wha Co. It will be planted in fruit 
m the early spring. Among the ine 
corporators are N. C. Cenner, J. H. 
Bowles and Fred A. Kendall. 













































Fairbanks ~Morse 
“Z Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 























Farm Engine Supremacy 


famous “Z” Engine and the Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto 

combine to make the one SUPREME farm engine. 9 The dependability 

of the Bosch in delivering a steady succession of hot, intensive sparks is well 
known and adds the one possible betterment to' the “Z”—always recognized 
es America’s foremost farm engine. 9JCall on Jour “Z” Engine dealer and 
see the result of this newest combination—FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. 4 Over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist 
our dealers in delivering maximum engine service. § Prices— 14H. P., $75.00 


—3 H.P., $125.00--6 H. P., $200.00—all F. O. B. Factory. 


Fairbanks, Morse & ©. 


MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 





Slate Surface 





Rubber Roofine 
oO 
Re aebetceen@. 









} fucod-=whilo they Inst 
PER 


LTS nous 


Fach roll 108 aq.. ft. weizhs % Ibe. complete with 
roofing. Selling 





all fixtures, just like tirst grade 
at $3.25 


le “Fr roil, 
On difference from first grade is slight imper- 
i ons in surfacing. o to three pieces 
the roll instead of one. 
Order now before our stock {fs 
Manufacturers Outlet Dept. 
‘ mG & SALVAGE CO. 
620 Waiden Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. 














Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of anv kind. 










Our New Heater increases 


capacity from 30 to 40% by 
waste heat. Write for 
state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware 
DELEVAN, N. ¥: 








cui L eMac ass eNOS, 


How About : 
That Machine or Implement 


or other articles that stand unused in some 
corner of your barn and which take 
up a lot of valuable space? 


Why not get rid of these 
things that are of no use to you, 
but will perhaps be just right 
for some other farmer? Thou- 
sands of the most progressive 
farmers who read American 
Agriculturist are paying espe- : 
cial attention to the Farmers’ 
Exchange columns. Many among 
them will be willing and glad to = 
pay real money for the things 
which you are through with, but 
which will be useful to them. 
F+’s one of the traits of human 
nature to look for “bargains” 
you know, and without doubt 
any implement, machine or any 
other article that you have no 
use for, and which nevertheless 
is still good as ever, will be 
quickly taken off your hands if 
you will but place a small ad- 
vertisement in our Farmers’ 
Exchange. 


How About It? 


Try it for yourself and see. 
You won’t regret: it; you'll 
thank us for having called your 
attention to it. 









INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 

. _ and punctures. Reet ae Fe ee 

oe Th 7 te ———e 
Amer.Accessorics Co. Dept. siecincinna 











WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American A griculterist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantce of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 




















NO MONEY 


In Advance— 


Just mail coupon and these splendid 
Outdoor 










a re direct. Shoes 
it solid full of wear. 
Soles and heels of gen- 
leather; wearproof 

to withstand 






PAY ONLY 


$4.25 
=. 
Black or Tan. Sizes 6 to 12 


~aanae Mall Coupon At Once annual 











People’s Mail Order House Dept. 65 

Send chee ened” ing seman bask if not satiafied. 
Bame..<ce<: oe  Bine....-ceeee 
hddress. - Color. eeretere 











A6-Years’ Success 


On Hundreds of Farms in the U. S. and Foreign Countries. 


‘ big butcher bills. Save some and have good, 
Oe owest yas oon Gon age for your own table when wanted—and at 
You can do it easily with the 


Made In NATIONAL GIANT Fireproof 3 


PORTABLE 


3 Sizes SMOKE HOUSE Gusranteed 


AND SANITARY STORE MOU : 
,is Portable; can be operated in basement or 
the ic 


clean, sweet hams, 


less than half et prices. 


kitchen, some a8 a stove—or on 


After emok- 

ing meats, use 

for store house. 

Absolutely bug and 

mite proof. 

meat sweet all sum- 
Worth its price 


smoking Hams, 


feature alone. te Mi, P 
about it. It ie FREE for the v 
asking. Send for it TODAY. 








This wonderfal Smoke House 
1 } zed sheet steel in 3 sizes. 

= ‘Tor seasoning. Gives you smoked meats at lowest possib! 
Or to sell neighbors, town customers and stores at a big profit. 


, Send NOW—for New FREE Book 


Contains valuable prize-winning recipes for curing and 
: i Secon, Sausages and Fish at home. 
Keeps .* Gives full description and handsome co! 
of the original National Giant Smoke House. Quotes 
prices and gives all other details. Write for it today. 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. = 
398 McClun Street 
Bloomington, Ill. 
i | s 


a 


rch or in the yard—anywhere. Made of 
uns on sawdust and ones ens lite hickory 
je cost- 


NOTICE 


Get the orig- 
inal National 


lored illustrations 
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1918 


1919 prices will make other years look like 30 cents 


feet. They will open your eyes. 


price list, but ship anyway. 


in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. 





Pfaelzer guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. 
York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaelzer is New York’s leader 


The 1919 Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will take you off your 
They will establish a record, for we must satisfy 
the tremendous demand for Raw Furs and we must have them quick. Therefore, 
hurry your first 1919 shipment to the House of Pfaelzer. 
The House of Pfaelzer will let you run no risk.. The 


Write for the Pfaelzer 


New 


115-123 West 29th St., (Desk 14,)New York 
Members Raw Fur Merchants Association 











MORE $$$ $$ FOR 
eg! the 


soni out to deceive you 
the higher they quote the you get. 
The secret of a square deal is honest 
grading at market prices. | tee 
po Fer Ce AY jaened 
and w more 
oan hanes? assortment. se iaioed 
Pm Re hy 
Ae 18 shipping to an Teor. 
be Jah'yeu made oy acquis 
cst GRADING 
PRICES 


ve “LID 


Boon of Traps -=* 
Trapotar Supplies 


Free to Trappers! 
Send for this book of supplies — shows 
baits, smokers, traps, guns— everything 


you need at moncy-saving prices. 
Get ready early} Write today to 


f raps.” Free! Shows what andhow 
to trap, pictures animals in colors. Catalog of 
Gupplies all at lowest, direct prices. Send today 


* fisttus Gechange ‘uising, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Latest Markets 








GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES WITH COMP ABISONS | 





Cash or r—Wheat—, -——Corn——,, ——Oats—,, 
Bpot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
2.26 2.26 1.39 1.30 -71% 
304% 2.394% 1.! 5414 

5 -55 .83 

2.24 1.39 1.32 71 
United States food administration ‘‘fair prices” 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 porthern ‘spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 whéat, 
30 lower; No 3, Tc under No 1. The government 

has not fixed the price of any other grain. 





New crop wheat has been marketed 
freely, up to the opening of Oct, 475 
million bus, or 30 million bus more 
than the same period one year ago. 
Total stocks of wheat in all elevators 
and mills 282 against 253 millions one 
year ago. A fair export business in 
both wheat and flour is reported by, 
the US grain corporation, this season 
running a little ahead of last year. 

Feed grains have been quite unset- 
tled for some days owing partly to 
disturbed shipping conditions along 
the Atlantic seaboard. In the corn 
belt farmers were inclined to. sell 
freely and here at New York Argen- 
tine corn was again on sale at figures 
about 20c p bu under American grades 
and apparently not very popular at 
that. Oats received some support from 
increased export inquiry. At New York, 
No 2 mixed corn $1.52@1.52% p -bu, 
No 3 white oats 8144 @S2c,. rye 1.56, 
barley 1.40@1.50, fine yellow corn 
meal 3.60 p 100 Ibs, yellow and white 
grainuated 3.80, cottonseel meal 75.50 
p ton, linseed meal 74. 

New crop buckwheat is beginning 
to appear in the city markets, the 
crop apparently harvested in very sat- 
isfactory condition, recent sales at 
Buffalo $3.25 p 100 lbs on track. 

Consumérs may get a very close ap- 
proximation of flour costs through the 
advertising of the U §S grain corpora- 
tion to sell in the eastern cities, 
straight hard or soft wheat flour in 
bags on the basis of $10.25 p bbl car- 
lots. In making these sales the job- 
bers and wholesalers agree to charge 
not more than 7T5e p bbl profit, and 
the retailer to charge not over 1.25 
profit. These prices are substantially 
lower than asked by manufacturers 
and dealers for hard spring wheat 
flours, 

The car supply, inadequate at best, 
could be considerably improved, says 
the U S grain corporation by observ- 
ance on the part of shippers of mini- 
mum weights long since established. 
A bulletin was sent out to shippers to 
observe the following minimum 
weights: Wheat, oats, rye and barley 
full car capacity, corn flour 50,000 Ibs, 
corn meal, corn grits, etc, 40,000 
Ibs, flour 60,000 Ibs. 

Reported Argentina has granted 
credits of $200,000,000 to Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy at a rate of 
54% to run for a considerable time 
and that of this sum about three- 
quarters is to be spent for grain and 
other Argentine products. This sug- 
gests still larger exports from that 
country to western Europe, meaning 
by just so much increased competition 
for American wheat and corn. 

A telegram sent out from Mont by 
Julius Barnes president, U S grain 
corporation, advises the trade gener- 
ally that he is convinced export and 
import restriction of all kinds should 
be eliminated at the earliest possible 
moment and. that the grain trade 
should be prepared for such action. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these countg consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to retailers an advance is usually se 
cured. Retail prices to actual comsumers across the 
counter may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans 

Dealers are much wrought up over 
the report that a selling pool has been 
formed in Cal which proposes to con- 
tract the seasonal output of lima beans 
for a period of five years. Trade re- 
ports say that SU0% of the 1919 Cal 
crop is thus controlled by growers’ in- 
terests. The selling price has not been 
made public. The open market on 
lima beans in New York is around 14 
@1l5e p lb. Some bids have been im- 
ported from Madagascar selling at 
about 2c discount. 

At New York, nothing new can be 
said of the market, domestic white 
beans rather dull, foreign beans still 
active competitors. Medium pea 
beans $7.50@8.25 p 100 lbs, marrow 
10.50@12 according to quality, red 
kidney 11@14, Cal lima 14.25@14.50, 
Cal pink 7@7.50. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, some weakness has 
been developed in evap apples owing 
to increased offerings from the middle 
west and from Cal at 15@17%c p Ib 
fo b shipping point. Meanwhile New 


York State-..prime evap-apples~ -are 


quoted around 19c, 
_ Dressed Meats 
At -New York, market irregular 
with prime to choice veals quotable at 
30 @ 38 p lb, heavy or common 18@ 


2We. 
Eggs 

At New York, highest prices of the 
year have prevailed in strictly fresh 
eggs, which were scarce and Selling 
all the way.up to 85@90c p doz in 
single case lots, This means a retail 
market over the counter in the high 
class stores at close to $1. The regular 
market for fresh gathered extras was 
in a healthy position at 67@6S8e p doz, 
firsts 63 @U66c, cold storage eggs 52@ 
dAc. 7 
' Hay 
_. At New York, generally steady mar. 
kets prevailed under a fair demand 
of only moderate offerings. No 1 tim. 
othy $33@34 p ton in carlots on track 
No 2 do 30@382, fcy light clover mixed 
29@31, No 1 clover mixed 27@29, rye 
straw 15@16, oats straw 15@ 16. : 

Hides 

A New York, dullness to the point 
of weakness prevails all along the 
line. 

Hops 

The hop industry is a round-the- 
world proposition, The Tasmanian hop 
growers’ assn has recently arranged 
with E. Clemens Hort Co of San 
Francisco, hop growers and dealers, 
for two complete hop picking ma- 
chines to be installed immediately in 
that island off the coast of Australia. 
Hop harvest should begin on Feb ‘20. 
The labor situation in Tasmania is so 
acute it has been difficult for growers 
to secure suflicient help to harvest 
their hops and additional machines 
will be taken on, 

The trend has continued one of 
firmness, especially with advices from 
the Pacific coast of fcy hops there 
selling as high as SSc p Ib in Ore. At 
New York, prime to choice New York 
Sa SSc, 

Fertilizers 

The dept of agri denies that it has 
“fixed’’ any prices on raw fertilizer 
materials, believing such action would 
not be warranted covering such mate- 
rials us sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, tankage, fish scrap and cotton- 
seed meal. But the dept will continue 
to exercise its powers under the licen- 
Sing system against profitering should 
such be in evidence, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, market greatly 
unsettled, owing partly to labor dis- 
turbance in transportation and prices 
difficult to quote. Best pears were, 
quotable somewhere around SS@ 10.50 
p bbl, quinces 1.50@2 p bu, Concord 
grapes 1@1.25 p 20-ounce bskt. The 
soft weather is against cranberries, 
market dull at 6.50@9 p bbl. 

Onions 

At New York, the markets were am- 
ply supplied, Orange Co red and yel- 
low $1.75@3.25 p 100 Ibs, Ct valley 
2@3.50, state and western 2.254 4. 

Poultry 

At New York, market unsettled, but 
a fair business passing in dressed 
poultry. Fresh killed western turkeys 
40@45c p lb d w, and chickens 344 
43c, according to weight and attrac- 
tiveness, Fresh killed iced Phila 
chickens 35@48ce, N J and L I 32@ 
45ce, western fowls 34@3%ec roosters 21 
@ 23c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, plentiful supply is 
noted of cabbage, celery, cauliflower, 
ete. Jersey lima beans §$1.5045 
bskt, beets Tic @$1.25, carrots 7 
$1.50, cucumbers $2@3.50, celery $2.50 
@4.™) p cra, cabbage $4.50@7 p 100, 
L I cauliflower $1.50@3.50 p cra, let- 
tuce $2@3.50, radishes Tic@$1.0 p 
100 behs, marrow squash. $1.25@2 p 
bbl, white turnips $1.25@2. 

Wool 

At New York, considerable dullness 
has prevailed in the wool market 
owing to the imminent large sales of 
English wool at Boston. Latest Lon- 
don sales repotred a generally steady 
market. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


A feature of the apple movement 
just now is the very free movement 
out of the Pacific Northwest, these 
from Wash being more than 300 cars 
daily, Ore 40 to 60 cars, Ida all the 
way up to 20 cars in a single day, Cal 
30 to GO. These are all bx apples, and 
largely destined for the territory of 
Chicago eastward to the Atlantic ocean, 
with doubtless more on less export 
business incorporated therein. In our 
older middle and, eastern states ship- 
ments are very heavy from points m 
New York, these now running 6) to 
100 cars daily, Mich 50 to 75 cars, Va 
very heavy at 75 to 100 cars, also 
heavy movement from the southern 
counties in Pa, for the state shipP- 
ment being 25 to 5) cars. daily. 
All of these were shipments 
from other states (Col 40 to 
100 cars daily) amounting to 1000 to 
1300 cars daily. The barreled stock is 
very largely going into cold storage, al- 
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“so a part of the bx 


apples from the 
far west and northwest. Exports of 
apples, mostly to the U K make a fair 
showing, One day recently 3500 bbls 
cleared from Baltimore for Liverpool 
and upward of 1000 bbis cleared from 
New York city for Scotland. 

On a retail fruit stand—Wolf River 
apples twe for 2 cents. 

Weather has been by no means uni- 
formly favorable for harvesting and 
nandling apples im eastern orchard 
territory with many rains and dull 
skies. What growers want is a stretch 
of brilliant Oct sunshine im order to 
get the apples well placed in storage 
warehouses, 

Under the Pa law all apples grown 
in that state as packed for sale must 


be stenciled plainly with name and 
address of the person by whose au- 
thority the apples were packed, the 
name of the variety and the minimum 
size of the apples in the bbl. The 
fruit shall be so packed that the face 
er exposed surface of the bbl must 
fairly represent the apples in the 
package. The minimum size of the 


fruit in all grades is to be determined 
py taking the transverse diameter of 
the smallest fruit in the package. 

At New York, prices covered a wide 
range, choice and selected lots of fcy 
autumn eating apples commanding 
figures up to $12 p bbl for Mcintosh 
and S.50@9 for Wealthy, thence quo-~ 
tations all the way down to 1@2 for 
ordinary windfalls. More or less soft 
fruit ig appearing and the weather 
has certainly been wretched most of 
the time for 10 days past, and directly 


against soft fruit standing up. This 
has also interfered to some -extent 
with the harvest in apple territory, 
and much of the winter fruit now be- 
ing barreled going directly to storage 
and not appearing on the market. 
Large erab apples quoted at S@12 
Pp bbl. 
E POTATO SITUATION 
Recent advices to American Agri- 


irist second week in Oct from po- 


cull 

tato territory as distant as N D show 
digging about half completed there, 
but ground covered with light snow- 
fall. sound shipping stock at Legan, 
N Db, $1 p bu, acreage there oniy half 
a normal, 


Potato growers not only in Me, but, 
also further west and south in N Y, 
Pa, Mich, etc, may well complain of 


the sharp competition right now of 
imported foreign stock. A good many 
potatoes are coming “over the top” at 
a low rate of duty attracted by the 


price level on this side. For example 
in the space of three days Boston re- 
ceived 112 cars from N B and one car 
from P E I, while imports from Can- 
ada, as a whole, well seattered over 
our northeastern states largely ex- 
ceeded the specimen figures named, 
some, but not many foreign potatoes 
coming direct to New York city 

Growers who dug when potato tops 
were green and immature find some 
rot. Occasionally a field would yield 
250 p acre, but general yield is 50 to 
2% bus. Price $1 at car and dealers 
not anxious to buy at that.—[J. W., 
Burke, N Y¥. 

Crop uneven, mostly good, little rot, 
digging well under way.—T[A. 
Stafford, Genesee County, N Y. 

At present there seems to be a little 
rot, but do not consider it serious in 
this immediate section. Farmers have 
not started shipping potatoes im car- 
lots: as small lots ge at 9%e@$l1 p bu. 
(Cc. W. M., West Henrietta. N ¥ 

Digging under way no rot up to Oct 
. market unsettled, $1 p bu about an 


outside price to growers.—f{H. W. S&., 
Maloné, N Y. 
Dry rot is quite prevalent. «et 


price of potatoes $1 p bu.—{[C. H. O.. 
Chattey, N Y. 

Growers are selling rapidly at $1.50 
p 100 Ibs at Morley. Meecosta Co. Mich. 
Stock is not im very attractive shape. 


The crop is much smaller here than 


last year and more or Iess rot pre- 
vails: this not a heavy producing sec- 
tion. 

Late blight im potatoes prevalent 
where spraying with berdeaux was 
neglected and rot very bad. The price 
here $1.25 p 100 Ibs is low, due to 
everyone’s desire to dump their sus- 
pects before they rot.—[C. B.. Fay- 
ettevile, N Y. 

At New York, market amply sup- 
plied, Me stock $2.50@3.50 p 100 Ibs, 
L I 450@5.25 p 180 lbs, sweet pota- 
toes T5e @1.50 p bskt. 





The Nut Harvest and Prices 


The butter-nut crop appears to be 
less than usual this season im the 
middle states and N E. There is a 
limited demand for this delicious nut. 
Last year butternuts retailed as high 
as $1 p peck and wholesaled at $1 
to $2 p bu. The most Iucrative way 
of selling is direct to automobile 
tourists as they pass by the farm. In 
fact, this is the best market for al- 
most any kind of nuts. 

Hazel-nuts are yielding well im 
some places, but very scant in others. 
There is a market for hazel- 








nuts. A erop of hickory nuts 
is evident im seuthern New England 
and a good yield elsewhere. These 
nuts have to be gathered promptly as 
squirrels will store them away for the 
winter. Hickory nuts sold wholesale 
last winter around $4 to % p bu in 
N Y- wher the supply was perhaps 
less than it may be this year. Some 
farmers hope to receive $2 to Ha 
bushel wholesale for this year’s crop. 

Chestnuts are few and far between. 
Old trees that are blighted are still 
bearing some chéstmuts, but the nuts 
are comparatively small and bitter. 
Last year the season started in as hirh 
as $8 to $10 p bu of @ Ibs, and black 
walnuts $2.54) to $2.75. 

A few sales were noted of new 
chestnuts at $t¢@15 p bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


erop 





New York Chicage Bosten 
3919.... Gi% 64 66 
3948.... B% 56 61 
191%7.... 44 4 45 
19iG.... 36% AY, ST % 
1915.... 30% 29% 32 
Butter 


At New York, a wide range in 
prices was discernible, choice to fcy 
creameries not in oversupply and in- 
clined to strength at about the highest 
level yet reached. Considerable 
quantities of cold storage butter are 
coming out, demanding full prices. A 
fair export business is noted in such 
butter as can be secured on the street 
at 56@57c p ib Creamery butter 
scoring higher than extra 67 @@8c, 
firsts (24 Ghe, seconds 33@5Ge, state 
dairy “0@66c, packing stock 4 @ 0c. 
A limited trade is noted im fcy un- 
salted butter as high as T0@7Tte, but 
this is no criterion of values as 2 


whole. 
Cheese 

At New York, the market has 
helped latterly by 
export demand for domestic shapes. 
Current makes of flats and twins 
without important price change 30% 
@32c p lb, under grades usual dis- 
_ int, Y A 32@S33c, skim cheese 17@ 
oc. 


been 
something of an 


The Milk Market 

At New York, supply continues lib- 
eral and demand fair. Surplus showed 
a decrease from the week previous, al- 
though still enough te keep most of 
the manufaeturers busy. The Oct rate 
for 5% milk in ‘200-210-mile zone is 
$5.11 p 100 Ibs, 3.06% milk 3.35, and 
4% is 3.51. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 









Per 100 Ibs — e—, -—Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
19m9 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chieago «+. $19.5@ $19.00.$15.40 $18.50 $9.15 $11.00 
New York 17.00 16.50 15.50 19.00 9.00 11.50 
Buffalo 16.00 17.00 15.35 18.85 9.00 1160 
Pittsburgh ... 15.50 16.50 15.50 18.50 10.00 11.50 
Kansas City .. 18.00 18.99 15.25 18.00 9.00 10.50 





At New York, good to prime steers 
steady at the opening, medium and 
common weak, later good to prime 
steady. At the close prime beeves 
steady, others dull to lower. Common 
to prime steers $9@17 p 100 Ibs, bulls 
650@9.50, butcher cows 3.75@9.50, 


Veals opened steady, western and 
coarse heavy caives tower, later 


steadier, closed $1 lower on all grades. 
Common to prime veals 16@23, culls 
12@15, fed calves 12@ 13, skim milk 
calves 9@11, grassers 7@8, yearlings 
5@6, western 8@11.50. 

Sheep opened steady, lambs weak 
to We lower. Later in the week sheep 
continued in very light receipt and 
unchanged, lambs dul! and 2@50c 
lower. Market closed more active and 
50c higher for lambs, sheep steady. 
Common to prime skeep (ewes) sold 
at $4.50@8.50, culls 3@4, yearlings 
8.50@10, common to prime lambs 12 
@ 15, culls 9@11, top for O 14.75, N ¥ 
and Pa 14.90. 

Hegs opened 30@ 7T5c lower and de- 
clined another 50@Tijc, closed steady, 
light to fairly heavy $15@ 15.50, Len 
1450, roughs 12.5, stags $@ 
boars §, 

The Horse Market 

Fresh western horses are being of- 
fered, and now that the big sales of 
war horses are over for the year, are 
in brisk demand. Seasoned horses that 
are big and strong sell about as well 
as green ones. Thin light horses con- 
tinue in poor demand. Fair to choice 
heavy drafters are selling at $3N0@ 

p head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, 180 
@275, poor to good second-hand de- 
livery horses 40@ 160. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, Live poultry 
quiet, fowls 28@ 34c p Ib: acts a — 
kens 25@20c, roosters ner 
eges scarce, bringing 62c p doz, ie 
to anon 58@@0c. Butter hicher. solid 
packed extra creamery ec p Ib, 
a scoring 70@72c, packing stock 

48ce. New flat cheese firm at 31% 





@ Onions $2.25@3.35 p 100 Ibs, 
cab 35@70c p bskt. Potatoes 
firm, @1.15 p bskt nod F and 


40@65c for lower grad 35@4 p 
150 pound sack for No tf and 2.25@ 


{To Page 22. 





Where eur readers can find @ * market 

areaiing aa everything that any Sarmer or ot 

persem mar wish to se it éuy, rent ar exchange 
i securtng help or jin work. 





Read’ by 625.000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Werd 


THIS. DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as ome word. Cash musi sceom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

€OPrY must be received Wednesday to gwar- 
antee insertion im issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS POR SALE” or 
“FO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted im our REAL 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-PACED TYPE er display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making 2 smal? adv as neticesble as 2 large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Pourth Ave.. Now York City 
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SWINE 

PIGS FOR SALE—¥#ifty medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White ci ss, seven to mine weeks old, at $5 
-—— Crate au ship any part of the above let 

QO D on approval, JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell 
Surect. Weburn, Mass Telephene 230. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
payee Whites. all ages. mated, not akin Bred 
sow se! boars. Collies, Beagles, Lincolm bucks. 
P. "HAMIL TON, Cochranville, Pa. 








REGISTERED © I C PIGS for sale Prices right. 


















































Registered and transferred to you. JOHN T. 
BISHOP, Pee Yan. N Y. 

Oo1c PIG S. eight weeks ‘old, registered free, $12 
each, E B Silver strain. E. BILYEU. Powhatan 
Point, O 

DUROC PIGS, very unive. $8 each. HUGH 
BRINTON. West Chester, Pa 

DUROE AND POLAND PIGS, $30 pair. G 
WICKS, DeGraff, O 

gee A. 5 FOR SALE. ALLAN MOR- 
TON, Askvi 

CATTLE 

A FINE REGISTEPE HOLSTEIN heifer calf, 
mostly white. a beauty First eheck $125 takes her 
with all papers. DAVIS EROS. Seven Valleys, Pa. 

YEARLING HOLSTE IN BULL, grandson of 34 Ib 
cow. Registered Guernsey bull, Lamgwater and May 
Rose blood JOHN G MUNSEY. Dry N Y 

AYRSHIRE BULLE CALVES, bred for “product ion 
and beauty. Shropshire rams. ARTHUR RYDER, 
Barnesville, N ¥. 

MILKING SHOR THORNS Sp lendid young bulls 
and heifers. WM E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y 

SHEEP 

FOR SALE—Sheep: Shropshires, Cotswolds, Lin- 
coins, Hampshires, and Tunis, all recorded. Papers 
with cach AH ages, either sex. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. R.. KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. 

FOR SALE--Shropshire ram, registered, 3 years 
old, twenty-five dollars. Want to change stock. 
EDWARD BECKER, Mohawk, N Y. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES for sale. Yearling 
and ram ‘lambs, also yearling ewe and ewe lambs. 
Inquire H. B. COVHRT, Lodi, N Y¥ 

HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS, sired by Imported 
and Walnut Hall rams C. P. & M. W. Bigham, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

ONE HUNDRED good. breeding ewes, 2900 Also 


Karakul rams and ewes. CLARE GREGORY, Mt 


Vision, N Y. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the to trial In 





“47 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
‘ite Leghorn cockerels, Wyekotf 


FOR SALE—8 © Whi 
—- Single Bird, $3; pair. $5; lots. of three or 
Best utili steck raised. from 


$2 w 
aon healthy, free range stock, MARY JENKEL, 
RF D 2, Ellicottville, N Y. 





RINGLET BABRED KOCKS FOR SALB from best 
bleod exhibition and heavy egg produeers, Write- 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md 


FOR SALE-—R LIL Red 
stock, from $3 to $5 each. 
MAN, R FP D 4, Ephrata, Pa. 


CHICKENS —Moenth old Reds. $32 per - 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. Seward, N 





ceckerels from registered 
AMOS W. ZIMMER- 





$8, 25. 














PRIZE WINNING African and Toulouse geese. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, 
WHITH WYANDOTTE COCKEREES. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, NY. 
COLORED MU re $ pair, JESSIE REY- 
NOLDS, Petersburg, N 
MISCELLANEOUS 


THE DR CLARK MILK STRAINER will remove 
all sediment. No cloths to wash. Used by all the 
leading diirymen and ecolloges. Strongly indorsed by 
Connecticut dairy and ‘food commissioners. Sent par- 
cel post. C. F. KLINGER, General Agent. Groton. Ct 





$126 FOR BEST NUTS—Beechnuts, Dlack wahrats, 


butternnts, Emetish walnuts. hazel nuts. hickory 
nuts, Jape walemuts. peeans. Full information from 
WILLARD CG RIXBY. Secretary Northern Nut 


Growers’ Association, Baldwin, Nassau County, N Y 





SELE’r NATURAL 
eonsumer postpaid 


leaf tehaceo from grower te 
Ideal for pipe sinokers and chew 





ing. Fifty-five cents poumd. Reference Bank Sharen 
c. D. MITCHELL, Sharoe, Tenn 

WORLD WAR PICTURES in colors. Battle cam), 
General Pershing. Marshal Poch, ete Ze mailed: 


money refunded if unsatisfactory. JAMES BARBER, 
Y 


Morristown, 





APPLE 
ment. GILLES 


BARRELS, standard size, prempt shir 
Medina, N Y 





OUR t HELP BUREAU 
ENTS WANTED 





AG 





AGENTS WANTED to sell big 
necessities, Easy sellers, big profits, 
Cc. H. STUART CO, Farm Burean 
ow York. 

AGENTS 
an exclusive 
Elmira, N ¥ 


line of household 
quick repeaters, 
Dept, Newark, 





Write for ou reposition selling Jas >~ oh, 
furniture poelisi GOLDEN MFG CO, 











SITUATIONS ; Ww ANTED—M AL E 


POSITION WANTED by agricultural 
broad practiea! and scientific tralume Especially 
qualified by experience in the fruit Belts of the 
country, and on his own farm, to handle successfully 
any orchard, heg-hreeding or farm managing proposi 
tion. Will go anywhere. 8. H. WERTZ, Warring- 
ton, Pa 


expert with 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to Took after the interests of American Agri- 
eulturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. De mot write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing. give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Ageney 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City Y 





WANTED—A men to sell subscriptions in central 


and western New York counties for an old. estah- 
lished? weekly farm paper One owning @ horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references Write at 
ence full particulars, imeluding age. Weekly salary 


and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
= 


Syracuse, N 





WANTED—Married couple as farmers to operate a 
farm in northwestern Massachusetts: one accustomed 
te the rigors of New England climate Farmer hav- 
ing some stock and tools preferred. Must have had 
full experience. Address GEO J. CROSMAN, 215 
Astor St, Newark, N J. 


CENSUS CLERKS, railway mail elerks, mail car- 
riers wanted by government. Theusamds men, women 
needed. $1100 year; common education suffieient. 




















laser. ten & are shipped subject 4 anit 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. List positions. free. Urgent. Write tedey. PRANK 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. LIN INSTITUTE. Dept L-46, Roehester, N Y¥ 

ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and — can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanehior Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 

a : * OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 

DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK $1500 DOWN SECURES 168 acres, 3 horses and 9 

- cows, 3 heifers, bull, hogs, chickens, wagons, huey, 

FERRE r0) ALEB——-Whit t larze er Plows, cnitivators,. harrows, dise, mowing machine, 

small. - Sy-heg gE ite or = Depot ry rake, graim drill, Warmess, long list tools, 150 bustre's 

Leavittsburg. O. « oats, large quantity hay. eorn, potatoes. near R BR 

- town, electric cars, high school, few steps milk sta 

7 k ai rian hares, registered. DR tion. 10 miles world-famous resort. 12 miles large 

STEARNS. Randolph, ¥ a a eco Vina city; €0 acres in high cultivation fields, wire-feneed 

20-cow pasture, home-use wood: 200 apple trees, 40 

Tet on shares. PAINE, Bethel, pears, 24 cherries, abundance other fruit, berries. 


COLLIES SOLD, 
ve 


13-reom house, good condition, rumning water, air 


system, good, painted barns, stable, granary. 





HIDES AND FURS 


RAISE SILVER FOXES Exceptional oppertunity. 
Large Easy to raise. New nate plan. 
Will fit your DRYZ 


peckethbeok. Purtieulars free. 
SILVER FOX" SYNDICATE, 5244 3 Maplewood Ave, 
Chicage, TH. 


WE SOLK'TT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
ts of beef. herse hides and kindred lines, also 

furs. ee ae ee, Write for tags. 
PENNSYLYANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Seranton. Pa. 








TRAPPERS Gxt © foe core of he OF ee es 
————— 


as aed aoa TRIUMPH TRAP €O 
Dept M. Oneida. N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK — 
EOU™ , EAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS | for amici 
SQUIRES. Good Ground. NY. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 














STRAWHERRY, PLANTS for fa planting — 
and pat-grown plants. Will bear fruit 





corn, smoke, ice, poultry houses. Retiring owner 
sacrifices all $6500, only $1500 down needed. Details 
page 32 New Fall €ataleg Parm Bargains Maine to 
Florida and west to Nebraska: copy free STROUT 
FARM AGENCY. 150 BR Nassau St, New York. 


FOR SALE—In Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
overlooking @ beautiful lake, 200@ feet elevation. sit 
uated om a knoll, @ colonial briek house for eouniry 
home. ere are several acres of land, some fruit, 
a& goo? water supply. and located om state highwev. 
Reautifel lceatiom Address GEO CROSMAN, 
215 Astor St, Newark, N 


AMERK'A’S EPEN (Southwest Georgia) invites 
you. Farmers, hog and cattle raisers, pecan growers, 
homeseekers, write today to THE MOULTRIE 
OBSERVER, Moultrie, Ga, for free eopy of its ilus- 
trated Let the World Know edition. Learn the un- 
equaled opportunities ef Colquitt, Mitehell, Worth 
and Cook counties. 


FOR SALE Forty-five aere farm, nine room house. 
75 fost barn. on fine road. near county seat. Best 














cultivation; wood an@ fruit: water piped to house 
and barn: telephone if desired J. SsCHM 
Witlow Park Farm, RB FP D 7, Chelsea. 

100 a LEVEL LAND 40 miles west of 
Philadelphia, 300 yards off Lincoln Highway —_ 
a. Good uction soil, good tuildincs. 


ing water, abumdance of fruit. a]! conventences. Pull 
—- + — BOX 15. Sadsburyville. Ps. 


Look FOR A FARM and have not fount 
woes 4 We have the goods, all 











plaim, Vt. 
HONESTY PARM PRESS, Putiey, Vt. 








151 currant pty om 7 siz “~; P t service. EDWIN 
p loeat and sizes. rempt servic 
grape. asparagus, rhubarb plants: rat ree : > = 4 = *.. 
a INTIN AN SPATIONER 25@ ACRE DAFRY FARM on sale. main traveled 
read, wear $35 acre. Write 
~ PR - io = for ee EB DYE os Sone Cortland. N Y. 
PRINTED FARM STA Iet- FINE FARM, nearly 200 acres. good buildings. 
terheads. ete. Series for aay business Bar- well watered, nieely located, cheap jf sof@ soon. 
tiewlars, postpaid, free. iS Beebe- adhes MN. I. sing, Pn. 





POPATO FARM. 108 genes, $10,500. OWNER, 


Bor 4%, - Englishtown, 
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A Voice 


In The Wilderness 
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The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





By GRACE LIVI 


Capyright, 1916 


Getting Acquainted—III 


T was a marvel to watch her eat 

{ the coarse cornbread and pork 
that Mom‘Wallis brought her, It 

might have beén a banquet, the pleas- 
ant way she seemed to look at it, Just 
like a bird she tasted it daintily, and 
smiled, showing her white teeth. 
There was nothing of the 
greediness that each man knew he 
himself felt after a fast. It was all 
beautiful, the way she handled the 
two-tined fork and the old steel knife 
They watched and dropped _ their 
eves abashed as at a lovely sacra- 
ment. They had not felt that 
eating could be an art. did 
not know what art meant, 

Such strange talk, too! 
Kid seemed to understand. About t! 
sky—their old, common sky, with 
stars that they saw every night—mak- 
ine such a fuss about that, with words 
“wide,” “infinite,” “azure,” and 
“gems.” Each man went furtively out 
that night before he slept and took 
a new look at the sky to see if he 
could understand. 

The Boy was planning so the night 

ould be but brief. Ile knew the girl 

as afraid. He kept the talk going 
enthusiastically, drawing in one or 
two of the men now and again. Long 
Bill forgot himself and laughed out 
a hoarse guffaw, then stopped as if 
he had been choked Stocky, red in 
the face, told a funny story when 
commanded by the Boy, and then dis- 
solved in mortification over his 
blunders The Fiddline Boss obedi- 
ently got down his fiddle from the 
smoky corner beside the tireplace and 
played a weird old tune or two, and 
then they sang. First the men, with 
hoarse, quavering approach and final 
roar of wild sweetness: then Margaret 
and the Boy in duet, and finally Mar- 
garet alone, with a few bashful chords 
on the fiddle, feeling their way as ac- 
companiment 

Mom Wallis had long ago stopped 
her work and was sitting huddled in 
the doorway on a nail-keg with weary, 
folded hands and a strange wistful- 
ness on her apathetic face. A fine 
silence had settled over the group 
as the girl, recognizing her power, 
and the pleasure she was giving, 
on. Now and then the Boy, when he 
knew the song, would join in with his 
rich tenor. 

It was a 
she finally 
cot with a 


before 


They 


But the 


like 


sung 


strange night, and when 
lay down to rest on a hard 
questionable-looking blan- 
ket for covering and Mom Wallis as 
her room-mate, Margaret Farle 
could not help wondering what her 
mother and father would think now 
if they could see her. Would they 
not, perhaps, almost prefer the water- 
tank and the lonely desert for her 
to her present surroundings” 

Nevertheless, she slept soundly after 
her terrible excitement, and woke with 
a start of wonder in the early morn 
ing, to hear the men outside splashing 
water and humming or whistling bits 
of the tunes she had sung to them 
the night before. 

Mom Wallis was standing over her. 
looking down with a hunger in her 
eyes at the bright waves of Margaret's 
hair and the soft, sleep-flushed 
cheeks. 

“You got dretful purty 
Mom Wallis, wistfully. 

Margaret looked up and smiled in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“You wouldn't b'lieve it, but I was 
young an’ purty oncet. Beats all how 
mueh it counts to be young—an’ 
purty! But land! It don’t last long 
Make the most of it while you got it.” 

Browning's immortal words came to 
Margaret's lips 
Grow old along with me, 

‘The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first 


hair,” said 


was made 


but she checked them just in time and 
could only smile mutely. How could 
she speak such thoughts amid these 
intolerable surroundings? Then with 
sudden impulse she reached up to the 
astonished woman and, drawing her 
down, kissed her sallow cheek 

“Oh!” said Mom Wallis, starting 
back and laying her bony hands upon 
the place where she had been kissed, 
as if it hurt her, while a dull red stole 
up from her neck over her cheeks and 
high forehead to the roots of her hay- 
colored hair. All at once she turned 
her back upon her visitor and the 
tears of the years streamed down her 
impassive face 

“Don’t mind me,” she choked, after 
a minute. “I liked it real good, only 
it kind of give me a turn.”’ Then, 
after a second: “It’s time t’ eat. You 


. Harper & Brothers, 


idea of 
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e’n wash outside after the men is 
done.” 

That, thought Margaret, had been 
the scheme of this woman's whole life 
—‘After the men is done!" 

So, after all, the night was passed 
in safety and a wonderful dawning 
had come, “The blue of the morning, 
so different from the blue of the night 
sky, was, nevertheless, just as unfath- 
omable; the air seemed filled with 
straying star-beams, so sparkling was 
the clearness of the light. 

But now a mountain rose in the 
distance with  heliotrope-and-purple 
bounds to stand across the vision and 
dispel the illusion of the night that 
the came down to the earth all 
around like aé_ée close-fitting dome. 
There were mountains on all sides, 
and a slender, dark line of mesquite 
set off the more delicate colorings of 
the plain, 

Into the morning they rode, Mar- 
garet and the Boy, before Pop Wallis 
was yet awake, while all the other men 
stood round and watched, eager, jeal- 
for the handshake and the parit- 
ing smile. They told her they hoped 
she would come again and sing for 
them, and each one had an 
offered word of parting. What- 
ever Margaret Earle might do 
with her school, She had won seven 
loyal friends in the camp, and she 
rode away amid, their admiring 
glances, which lingered, too, on the 
broad shoulders and wide sombrero of 
her escort riding by her side, 

“Wal, that’s the end o’ him, I 
‘spose,”” drawled Long Pill, with a 
deep sigh, as the riders passed into the 
valley out of their sight, 

“H’'m!" said Jasper Kemp, hungrily, 
“T reck’n he thinks it’s jes’ th’ be- 
ginnin’!” 

“Maybe so! 
Jim dreamily. 

The morning was full of wonder for 
the girl who had come straight from 
an Eastern city. The view from the 
top of the mesa, or the cool, dim en- 
trance of canon where great ferns 
fringed and feathered its walls, and 
strange caves hollowed out in the 
rocks far above, made real the stories 
she had read of the cave-dwellers, It 
Was:.a new world, 

The Boy was charming. She could 
not have picked out among her city 
acquaintances a man who would have 
done the honors of the desert more 
delightfully than he. She had thought 


sk y 


ous 


Maybe so!” said Big 
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him handsome in the starlight and in 
the lantern-light the night before, 
but now that the morning shone upon 
him she could not keep from looking 
at him. His fresh color, which no 
wind and weather could quite subdue; 
his gray-blue eyes with that mixture 
of thoughtfulness and reverence and 
daring; his crisp, brown curls glinting 
with gold in the sunlight—all made 
him good to look upon. There was 
something about the firm set of his 
lips and chin that made her feel a 
hidden strength about him, 

When they camped a little while 
for lunch he showed the thoughtful- 
ness and care for her comfort that 
many an older man might not have 
had. Even his talk was a mixture of 
boyishness and experience and he 
seemed to know her thoughts before 
she had them fully spoken. 

“T do not understand it,’ she said, 
looking him frankly in the eyes at last. 
“How ever in the world did one like 
you get landed among all those dread- 
ful men! Of course, in their way, some 
of them are not so bad; but they are 
not like you, in the least, and never 
could be.” 

They were riding out upon the 
plain now in the full afternoon light, 
and a short time would bring them 
to her destination. 

A sad, set look came quickly into 
the Boy’s eyes and his face grew al- 
most hard. 

“It’s an old story. I suppose you've 
heard it before,”’ he said, and his voice 
tried to take on a careless note, but 
failed. “I didn’t make good back 
there’—he waved his hand sharply 
toWard the East—‘“so I came out here 
to begin again. But I guess I haven't 
made good here, either—not in the 
way I meant when I came.” 

“You can’t, you know,” said Mar- 
garet. “Not here.” 

“Why?” He looked at her earnest- 
ly, as if he felt the answer might help 
him. 

‘Because you have to go back where 
you didn’t make good and pick up the 
lost opportunities, You can’t really 
make good till you do that right where 
you left off.” 

“But suppose it’s too late?” 

“Tt’s never too late if we’re in ear- 
nest and not too proud.” 

There was a long silence then, while 
the Boy looked thoughtfully off at the 
mountains, and when he spoke again 
it was to call attention to the beauty 
of a silver cloud that floated lazily on 
the horizon. But Margaret Earle had 
seen the look in his gray eyes and was 
not deceived. 

A few minutes later they crossed 
another mesa and descended to the 
enterprising little town where the girl 
was to begin her winter's work. The 
very houses and streets seemed to rise 
briskly and hasten to meet them those 
last few minutes of their ride. 

Now that the experience was al- 
most over, the girl realized that she 
had enjoyed it intensely, and that she 
dreaded inexpressibly that she must 
bid good-by to this friend ofa 
few hours and force an nnknown world, 














A Challenge—The Red Ear and the Girl 


It had been a wonderful day, and now 
it was almost done. 

The two looked at each other and 
realized that their meeting had been 
an epoch in their lives that neither 
would soon forget—that neither want- 


.ed to forget. 


Slower the horses walked, and slow- 
er. The voices of the Boy and girl 
were low when they spoke about the 
common things by the wayside. Once 
their eyes met, and they smiled with 
something both sad and glad in them. 

Margaret was watching the young 
man by her side and wondering at 
herself. He was different from any 
man whose life had come near to hers 
before. He was wild and worldly, she 
could see that and unrestrained by 
many of the things that were vital 
principles with her and yet she felt 
strangely drawn td him and wonder- 
fully at home in his company. 

She could not understand herself 
nor him. It wads as if his real soul 
had looked out of his eyes and spoken 
untrammeled by the circumstances of 
birth or breeding or habit and she 
knew him for a kindred spirit. And 
yet he was far from being one in 
whom she would have expected even 
to find a friend. Where was her con- 
fidence of yesterday? Why was it that 
she dreaded to have this strong young 
protector leave her to meet alone a 
world of strangers whom yesterday at 
this time she would have gladly wel- 
comed ? 

Now, when his face grew thought- 
ful and sad, she saw the hard, bitter 
lines that were beginning to be graven 
about his lips, and her heart ached 
over what he had said about not mak- 
ing good. She wondered if there was 
anything else she could say to help 
him, but no words came to her, and 
the sad, set look about his lips warned 
her that perhaps she had said enough. 

Gravely they rode to the station to 
see about Margaret's trunks and make 
inquiries for the school and _ the 
house where she had arranged to 
board. Then Margaret sent a telegram 
to her mother to say that she had 
arrived safely, and so, when all was 
done and there was no longer an ex- 
cuse for lingering, the Boy realized 
that he must leave her, 

They stood alone for just a moment 
while the voluble landlady went to at- 
tend to something that was boiling 
over on the stove. It was an ugly 
little parlor that was to be her recep- 
tion-room for the next year at least, 
with red-and-green ingrain carpet of 
ancient pattern, hideous chromos on 
the walls, and frantically common fur- 
niture setting up in its shining varnish 
to be pretentious; but the girl had not 
seen it yet, She was filled with a great 
homesickness that had not: possessed 
her even when she said good-by to her 
dear ones at home, She suddenly real- 
ized that the people with whom she 
was to be thrown were of another 
world from hers, and this one fritnd 
whom she had found in the desert 
was leaving her. 

She tried to shake hands formally 
and tell him how grateful she was to 
him for rescuing her from the perils 
of the night, but somehow words 
seemed so inadequaie, and tears kept 
crowding their way into her throat 
ang eyes. Absurd it was, and he a 
stranger twenty hours before, and a 
man of other ways than hers, besides. 
Yet he was her friend and rescuer. 

She spoke her thanks as well as she 
could, and then looked up, a swift, 
timid glance, and found his eyes upon 
her earnestly and troubled. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said, huskily. 
“I guess it was the best thing I ever 
did, finding you. I shan’t forget, even 
if you never let me see you again— 
and—I hope you will.” His eyes 
searched hers wistfully, 

“Of course,” she said. ‘““Why not?” 

“TI thank you,” he said in quaint, 
courtly fashion, bending low over her 
hand. - “I shall try to be worthy of 
the honor.” 

And so. saying, he left her and, 
mounting his horse, rode away into 
the lengthening shadows of the after- 
noon. 

She stood in the forlorn little room 
staring out of the window after her 
late companion, a sense of utter deso- 
lation upon her. For the moment all 
her brave hopes of the future had fled, 
and if she could have slipped unob- 
served out of the front door, down to 
the station, and boarded some waiting 
express to her home, she would gladly 
have done it then and there. 

Try as she would to summon her 
former reasons for coming to this 
wild. she could not think of one of 
th m, and her eyes were very near to 
tears, 

Bt Margaret Earle was not given 
to tears, and as she felt them smart 
beneath her lids she turned in a panic 
to prevent them. She could not afford 
to cry now. Mrs Tanner would be re- 
turning, and she must not find the 
“new schoolma’am”’ weeping. 

With a glance she swept the mea- 
ger, pretentious room, and then, sud- 
denly, became aware of other pres- 
ences. In the doorway stood a man 
and a dog, both regarding her intent- 
ly with open surprise, not unmixed 
with open appraisement and a marked 
degree of admiration. 


'To Be Continued Next Week.]’ 
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Our Boys and Girls 

| Workand Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 
Peter Rabbit’s Friends said a single word about that—he 
didn’t even look it. That wasn't 
BY ANNE COCHRANE Peter’s way of making folks mend 


LONG time ago—oh, quite 
A a long time ago—a dear little 

rabbit lived in a cool, green 
forest. He was such a gay, happy 
little rabbit that everyone loved him. 
They loved him because he was al- 
ways so cherry and bright, even when 
things were going smashity-baug in 
the forest. 

In one way or another he had 
helped pretty nearly every single per- 
son around him, but he never said a 
single word about that—not a single 
word. And really, I think that helped 
him not only to make friends, but to 
keep them, too, forever and ever. 

One morning after Peter Rabbit 
and Mrs Rabbit came home from 
their usual breakfast walk, they set 
down on the doorstep. For a long, 
jong time; they thought of a great 
pany things, yet of nothing in parti- 
cular. Presently a red maple-leaf, 
foating lazily through the air, fell 
a'most at their very feet. 

Peter turned and looked straight 
into Mrs Peter’s eyes. He never 


spoke a word, not a single word, but 
Mrs Peter knew just what he thonght. 


their ways, not Peter's way at all. 

He sent Mrs Porcupine home with 
a cheery word or two and then, how 
he worked! If he hustled before, he 
fairly flew now. He chattered so 
gaily and talked so friendly with Mrs. 
Porcupine that after each trip, both 
Mr and Mrs Porcupine were strangely 
silent. Once in awhile they caught 
each other's eye, but they had been so 
reserved to everyone for such a long 
time that somehow they couldn't talk 
comfortably, even to each other. 

Even when Peter brought the 
choicest bits, they couldn’t thank him 
as they wished. But their gruffness 
did not daunt Peter. He knew how 
they felt. 

Late in the afternoon Mr and Mrs 
Porcupine got so they could talk to 
each other—and once started, how 
they did, talk and plan. A message 
was sent to Mrs Peter, inviting her 
to supper. With a strangely beating 
heart Mr Porcupine himself invited 
Peter. Peter accepted as if it were 
the most ordinary thing in the world 
and as quick as a wink everyone felt 
comfortable and happy. 

When at le they sat down to a 
beautiful bounteous supper, Peter's 














This Boy Likes Cows and Bids Fair to Become a Dairyman 


They both knew on the instant the 
message that Autumn was‘ sending to 
all the forest people, in that red 
maple-leaf, 

“IT must see that the house is made 
ready,” sighed Mrs Peter as_ she 
turned away, with a sad little hurt in 
her heart for the warm summer days 
that had slipped away. 

As for Peter, he sat up and sniffed 
the odor of changing leaves and dry- 
ing ferns, and a very tiny sigh came 
out in spite of him. Peter knew there 
was work to be done, heaps and heaps 
of work. He was not sighing for 
thatt—; oh no! A sad little twing of 
sorrow was in his heart when he 
thought of the rapidly approaching 
time when he should not see any of 
his friends for weeks and weéks at a 
time. It so happened that Peter 
loved his neighbors just. exactly as 
much as they loved him, 

Away he hopped down the forest 
lane. <All the morning he searched 
along, the old rail-fence, down beside 
the peppermint bordered brook, deep 
into the heart of the cedar thicket, 
and even in sight of an old lumber 
camp. 

Such goodies as he found! It 
seemed as if he had never before dis- 
cevered such juicy sweet food or car- 
tied home such heaps of it. And how 
Mrs Rabbit did sing as she packed 
the store room shelves. 

Prier was laughing and humming 
to himself as he worked. Suddenly 
he heard a sound that. made him 
Pause and listen. It sounded exactly 
like someone crying. Yes, it was 
somebody crying—and nearby, too. 
It came from behind an old maple 
stump, and Peter cautiously stepped 
around and, who should he see, but 
plump Mrs Porcupine wringing her 
hands and sobbing bitterly. 

She saw Peter almost as soon as he 
‘aw her, and without waiti:.2 for him 
to even open his mouth she burst out: 
‘Oh Peter, Peter, whatever shall I 
do? Mr Porcupine is at home with 
a broken leg. It takes all my time 
toec-re for him and find food enough 
each day. And only this morning I 
received Autumn’s message. Nobody 
cares what becomes of us. Every- 
body hurries by with never a glance 
this way. How shall I ever get my 
Storeroom filled? How shall I ever 
ever—” and she burst out crying even 
harder than before. 

Now Peter didn’t remind her how 
cool and distaat she and her whole 
family had been to all the forest 
People; how they never even offered 
to help folks; how they had looked 
with cold disapproving eyes on all the 
forest games and frolics. He never 





eves twinkled merrily, and he chat- 
tered in his most interesting manner. 
But way down inside of him, his 
heart was whispering Peter’s gay 
little secret—. 

“You don't like people because they 
do things for you, but because you do 
things for them. When two people do 
things for each other, they become 
friends, and when people becdme 
friends all sorts of wonderful things 
are sure to happen.” 


Who Am I? 


¥} am a far too common sight in the 
neighborhood of every high school. 

I am small and innocent in appear- 
ance, but contain immense possibili- 
ties for wo-king mischief. 

[I ruin many a football team. No 
coach will permit-his players to use 
me Curing the season, for I am sure 
ceo*h to wind, speed and “pep.” 

I ars responsible for innumerable 
failures in school, and for still more 
in after life. 

" T can destroy a boy’s ambition and 
will power, and put his brain to sleep. 

At my best, I am a worthless thing 
to svend egocd money for. At my 
worst, IT inivere body, mind and morals. 

‘The evil 1 do is incalculable, Still I 
flourish. 

I am the student’s' worst enemy. 

L «m the. cigarette.—[John Elson 
in C.rnell University. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young: Folks’ Editor: 


My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
We have 24 cows and four horses. The 
horses’ names are Ned,“ Nell, Molly and Bell. 
We have nine rabbits and a dog. The dog’s 
name is Buster. We have a tame dove. I 
have one sister and three brothers. I am 
eight years old and in. the fourth grade. 
[Hazel Quaint, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I live on a farm. My ll-year old brother 
and I do the milking with the Empire milk- 
ing machine. I have gone to school eight 
ye’rs without missing a day. I go to the 
milk st-tion every day. It is six mi'es away. 
My brcther and sister take turns going with 
me. We have a team of spotted horses. I 
drive them to the creamery. In the winter 
we milk between 30 and 40 cows. I do not 
have to go to the creamery in the winter. 
[Merle L. Ellsworth, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Ejlitor: 

T am a2 little farmer girl 11 years o'd, and 
live near the city of Columbus. We have 600 
young chiekens, and I help take care of them. 
I have two sisters. I am in the sixth grade 
and like to go to school. My father had 90 
acres of wheat this yerr. I carried the water 
for the threshers. I take music lessons. 
[Inza Gibbs, OFio. 
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“The power that liberates me from all the 


fatiguing work of washday. From dependence upon 


unreliable hired help. From the whimsor necessities of 
the men folks, whoalwaysseem to need the farm power 


plant for something else when washday comes around. 
“This Multi-Motor washer has its own inde- 


pendent power plant, a little easily operated gasoline 


engine built in under the tub, as a part of the washer. 


“I can belt the washer up to the cream separa- 
tor, churn or other light machinery and save hand 


labor in a dozen different ways outside of washing. I 


even loan it to the men, in a pinch, for shelling corn.”? 


With its swinging, reversible wringer, also operated 
by the engine, this washer is the one machine that places the 
It does 


farm home on a par with the power operated farm. 


for the home what the truck and tractor does for the farm. 

















Write for the Maytag Household Manual, telling ail 
about this wonderful machine and contatning many | 
helpful suggestions in home management. Sent gratis. 


BRANCHES 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Atlanta Portland (Oregon) Winni, 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SEATTLE—Seaitle Hardware Co. 
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DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co 
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BALTIMORE, MD.— King 
Machine Company. 
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THE MAYTAG COMPANY, °£27- Newton, Iowa 
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SPOKAN E— Holley-Mason Hardware Co, 
T.—A. M. Holter Hardware Co. 
S, MON T.—Billings Hardware Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton-Morris Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power & Light Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale’"Ct¥ 

SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros, Hdwe: Sales Co. 


j.—Newark Electrical Supply Co. 
i Electric Washing 


FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidated Wagoa 
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WASHINGTON, 
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For Your Protection Always Mention 





Mushroom Growing 


£ 


er will find this book a complete 
guide to success if he will follow directions 
and observe the precautions plainly stated. 
experienced grower will receive many valuable 
hints and new ideas. The information contained 
in this book is reliable, definite, up-to-date and 
It should be in the hands of 
everyone that grows or _ contempl ere: 
mushrooms. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 260 pur 
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For the Li‘tle Girl 

No 3001—This coat is very comfortable and 
pleasing in plush or other pile fabrics, also in 
silk, velour, bedford cord, eiderdown, serge and 
ether coatings. The cap could be of material 
contrasting to that of the coat The pattern 
és cut in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Size 
yards of 54-inch material for 


requires 1% 
yard of -inch material for 


the coat and ', 
the cap. 


Round Shoulders 


BY DR ELEANOR MFELLEN 


“Straighten up! You are getting 
awfully 
Ts there a 
it, or a youngster 
ii? If such 
as happy as they are 
There are two important 
be remembered about the type of de- 
formity generally Known as round 
Shoulders”. The first that it is not the 
fault of the child, 
should not be blamed o1 
made to feel a culprit on account of it, 
as too often is done: the second 
is that no amount of pulling back the 
shoulders will cure it, although it is 
easily cured in youth by other means 
No! Not by shoulder-straps or 
braces; quite emphatically, no. 

The human creature runs true to 
type. The type is an upright person 
with a straight back. But this same 
human creature’ begins 
through life on all 
gradually comes to an 
posture It is during and just after 
the transition stage that the round 
shoulders appear, and the cause is in 


round-shouldered!” 
mother who 
WwW ho ! us not 


they should be 


does not say 
heard 
there are, 
unusual 


things to 


consequently he 
scolded or 


and 


locomotiou 
fours, and only 
up-standing 


wast 
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Charming Waist and Skirt 

P Nos 3019 and 3022—-A clever frock may be 
‘developed from waist pattern 3019, and skirt pat- 
tern 3022. As here shown, copper colored crepe 
was used, with an ornamentation of bead em- 
broidery in gold and brown. Serge, satin, 
faille and gabardine are also appropriate for 
this style. ‘The waist pattern is cut in seven 
sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure, The skirt pattern in seven sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
A niedium size will require 74 yards of 38- 
inch material. This illustration calls for two 
separate patterns. 








Home and Family 
(Matters of interest to young and old. 








the spine, and not in the shoulders 


at all. 

Physicans who specialize in chil- 
dren’s diseases, say that instead of 
thinking it strange that so many chil- 
dren are round-shouldered, they are 
surprised that more are not so. The 
young child passes rapidly from the 
creeping and hitching stage of in- 
fancy to the time of walking and 
running on two feet. Often this pe- 
riod is too short to allow the spinal 
column to adjust itself to the newly 
added weight of the head and trunk. 
So it sags out of shape. If help comes 
in time, no lasting harm is done, If 
it does not, the sagging may remain, 
a permanent defect. 

When your baby 
your lap, you put your 
back, to help support it. Just the 
same thing should be done with the 
growing child when it sits in a chair. 
The chair-buck should act as a sup- 
port to the spine. That is why it is 
so necessary that the chairs in the 
should fit the age and 
children who sit in them 
tive or six hours every day. If the 
chair-backs do not support the spine, 
the child will continually squirm and 
hift, in the attempt to find a position 
that is comfortablk Under such cir- 
cumstances the spine is overtaxed 
hours of the school 
chances are that it 
sag in one direction or another. 
cont nuation in any one posi 
good for growing children, 
what the position is It is 
good for them to lie down 
prolonged time. School 
interrupted every 
minutes active 
like marching, playing, danc- 
drill during which 
should be opened 
better mental work 
will be done in the 55-minute’ hour, 
than in 60 minutes without the inter- 
the bodies will be greatly re- 
’ 


first sits up in 
hand on its 


schoolrooms 


size of the 


during all the 
session, and the 
will 
Long 
tion is not 
no matter 
not even 
for an unduly 
sessions shou!d be 
hour by at least five 
exercise 
or gymnastii 
the window 
wide, More and 


ing 


time 


val, and 
lieved and 
The child 


reste 

who rounded shoulders 
ery out for mercy for a weak back 
should lie down for a relief period in 
the hours of erectness between morn- 
ing and night. Most children do not 
like to lie flat, but will not object to a 
reclining position, especially if given 
toys with which to amuse themselves. 
%n such ease, the slant must be ad- 
justed and pillowed to fit the back, 
and the arms and shoulders should not 
be hampered in their movements. 

Loose clothes, freedom from any 
sort of binding that impedes the mus- 
cles, are essential, Climbing, running, 
swinging by the arms, pulling, are 
ideal ways to cure round shoulders. 
Ways that will meet with the entir> 
approval of the owner of the should- 
ers also, which cannot be said of all 
prescriptions. 

In our great-grandmothers’ 
girls were taught to sit in high, 
straight-backed chairs, to give them 
what was supposed to be considered 
an elegant carriage. Most physicians 
today do not approve of this method, 
but say that children should be kept 
out of deep-seated, high-backed 
chairs and that normal childish ac- 
tivities are more apt to result in 
strong, flexible backs and good erect 
posture than hours of the old-fash- 
ioned discipline. 

One of the methods of olden days is 
heartily indorsed, however, and that 
is the carrying of a weight upon the 
head. If a family of children, this 
ean easily be made into a game, with 
a prize for the child who walks most 
easily and for the longest time with- 
out dropping the light pillow or sand- 
bag which is balanced on the head. 
The continual slight movements nec- 
essary) to preserve its balance and 
keep it in place provide ideal exercise 
for the muscles of the spinal column. 

Treatments for round shoulders will 
be slow in showing results. Improve- 
ment-is certain in all cases, and en- 
tire cure will result in the great ma- 
jority, if these methods are put into 
practice. Simple gymnastic move- 
ments may be added, but to have the 
slightest benefit, they must be taken 
daily, with as much regularity as the 
child's breakfast. Otherwise, they are 
of no use at all 


days, 


A School Question 


I think the closing of many of the 
district schools is the chief cause of 
the defective health of a large num- 
ber of country children. The closing 
of these schools means that many 
children are compelled to walk long 
distances in all sorts of weather in 
order to mttend school at all, or at 
best, they have to walk some dis- 
tance to reach and wait for the school 
team. In bad weather they are 
obliged to sit all day in damp clothes, 
and very often their shoes are soak- 
ing wet. 


With the hurried early start in 


the morning and returning late in the 
day, with cold lunches, with many 
times lessons to learn in the evening, 
it is small wonder that country chil- 
dren often grow up to be sickly men 
and women. 

For many years I have had ample 
chance to watch the effect on dif- 
ferent children in different homes, and 
I know that the closing of district 
schools is in many cases the cause of 
children's illnesses. 

War time economy is no excuse, as 
conditions were just as bad before 
the war was ever thought of. In 
some cases the closing of schools is 
on account of lack of enough pupils. 
This obliges the children to walk long 
distances, or the parents must use 
their time and team, that are badly 
needed in the already crowded days 
of the farmer. 

We have had to struggle very hard 
the last eight years to give our chil- 
dren a chance to attend = school. 
Many times we have taken the load 
from our district at our own expense 
throughout the term, and many times 
we have not even received the pay 
when we were hired to do it. It has 
contributed much to the breaking 
down of my health, for it meant so 
much extra work. 

I do not see how we women can 
help matters. The women on the 
school board don’t seem to make any 
difference We have had two women 
On the school board for two years, 
one a doctor's wife, the other a doc- 
tor’s sister, and parents were in hopes 
that they would help to right the 
transportation system. But no, they 
left it to the men, and did not seem 
to think it made any difference if 
girls had to walk anywhere from one 
mile to five miles a day in al!) sorts 
of weather to meet a school team. 
These women would just sit and 
look wise during the school board 
meetings, but they would never do 
anything or say anything worth while. 

I think it is a great mistake to close 
so many of the district schools, un- 
less some proper proyision can be 
made for the little children that are 
living in the district, even if they are 
few in number. 

It is said there-is a 
teachers. No wonder! 
many years of study to prepare for 
teaching, and conditions and remun- 
eration in some of the country schools 
do not attract the best prepared 
teachers. 

Have other parents had the same 
experience with the closing of dis- 
trict schools ?—J| Mother of Four. 
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Cats in the War Zone 
BY LUCIA 

Why has no bard sung the praise 
of cats in the Great War? The ser- 
vice they rendered at the front should 
put them on a level with the very 
best of the animal patriots. Though 
nearly every one knows of the fine 
work of the dog and pigeon in the 
war, there are but few who will not be 
astounded to learn that more than 
509,000 cats helped for nearly two 
years to win the war. 

Manifold have been the contribu- 
tions of the cat. For furthering scien- 
tific purposes by exhaustive experi- 
ments in the use and effects of poison- 
ous gases that were later used with 
deadly power against our enemies, 
thousands of cats gave their lives. 
Out of their hides were constructed 
body belts,~mittens, and neck pieces, 
for cat fur is believed to protect its 
wearer from rheumatism. 

Other donations the cats made in 
the very front lines along with their 
soldier comrades. Early in the ex- 
perimental processes it was observed 
that all cats were peculiarly sensitive 
in detecting the presence of poison 
gas, even in the most minute quantity, 
long before human beings were af- 
fected by it in the slightest degree. 
So the British war office advertised 
for cats. In they came, yowling, 
mewing, and spitting in response to the 
call, the fire of battle already flashing 
from their eyes! Over they went 
across the Channel—cats of every 
type, condition, color and race, from 
the dirty, starving alley cats to the 
well-fed, highly-bred pampered house 
pets. On the battle fields of France, 
in the trenches, and even in “No- 
man’s-land” itself, these ‘“gas-detec- 
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Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall and winter catalog, 10 
eents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Coat for Growing Girl 

No 3028—This model could be developed in 
cheviot, broadcloth, serge, two-toned woolen 
mixtures, velvet and corduroy. The collar iq 
muffler style may be fur lined, or made en 
tirely of fur, plush or other pile fabrics. The 
pattern is cut in three sizes: 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 14 requires 34 yards of 44-inch 
material. 





tors”-in-chief signalled a pitifully 
mewed hatred for the noxious stuff, 
and so served the purpose of their 
presence with absolute precision and 
accuracy. No whiff ever blew, un- 
detected, past their sensitive nostrils, 

Cats also vented their enthusiasm 
against the enemy by waging exterm- 
inating attacks against the trench 
rats. These creatures were not only 
extremely disagreeable neighbors for 
the men, but they were rank carriers 
of disease. It was mostly because of 
this latter menace that an army of 
American dock cats, the most vicious 
ef their race, were recruited for ser- 
vice “over there.” With fierce zest 
these cats chased their fleeing foes, 
fought and won desperately contended 
battles, or, losing the contest, left torn 
and mangled bodies as mute witnesses 
of their “utmost” in the struggle for 
Liberty. 

Information and recognition of this 
genuine debt which humanity owes to 
the cat for his indispensable service 
in the war zone in helping the Allies 
to win should be spread broadcast. 
No longer is the world justified in 
registering cats merely as back fence 
serenaders, luxuries, and nuisances, 
but it must enumerate them along 
with the dog in the schedules of val- 
uable assets and patriotic animals. 
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A Smart Utility Coat 

Ne 3021—This style is good for wool velou% 
plush and other pile fabrics, two-toned com 
binations, double-faced cheviots, corduroy, 
cloth and tweeds. The belt may be omitted. 
The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 will 
require 6% yards of 52-inch material. 
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For Nimble Fingers 


ysutesfonsensadenetoneonecrnesoensastrisuu ; . 
Lingerie Cords 

A most useful little novelty is the 
yjngerie cord for .camisoles, corset 
covers, Chemises and nightowns. It 
ornaments any of these garments and 
will outlast ribbons and tapes. It 

makes admirable pick-up w ork. 
The cord with the clover leaf end is 
made With the double chain stitch. Ch 
1 loos ely, take up back loop of this 
ch, draw thread through, then 
through the 2 loops on the hook, + 

take up Joop farthest to the left bac 

of the ch stitch (which now shows 
very Plainly), draw through, then 


through the 2 loops on hook, repect 
from * for length desired. For the 
clover leaf, ch Y, sl (slip stitch) in 
last st of ch, ch 10, sl in same, ch %), 


s| in same, sl under first 9 ch, ch1, 14 
dc (double eg under 9 ch, ch 1, 


i in same, * ch i, ch t, 15 dc, ch 
1, sl, all from * ht 10 ch, ©', ch 1, 
4ac, ch 1, sl under 9ch. Make a 


separate leaf and sew to other end of 
cord after running it into garment. 
Make cord with the daisy the same, 
t the end ch 1,-then sl in every 
loop alone left side. This makes 
a | > wider cord. For the daisy, 
h 6, join to form ring, ch 5, dc in 
ring, * ch 2, d c in ring, repe at from 
#5 times, ch 2, sl in 3d of 5 ch.. 2d 
row—* ch 5, ad tr (double treble, 
thread over 3 times) in first space, 
eave last 2 loops on hook, d tr in 
sume space, draw through 3 loops to- 


















Crochet Cord for Underwear 
gether, ch 5, s c in same space, s c in 
de¢,s ¢ in next space, repeat from *, 
sew to end of cord. 

The rose cord is still wider, made 
so by taking up the loops with §&l 
stitch on the right side as well as left 
as for the daisy cord. For the rose, 
ch 6, join in ring, 2 sc (single cro- 
chet) in ring, * ch 4 for a p (picot), 
3s cin ring, repeat from * 3 times, 
ch 4, 1 s c in ring, sl in first sc, * ch 

sc in 2d s c between p, repeat from 
*4 times, * sc, ch 1,10de,chi,sc 
all from last * under each 8S ch.— 
[B. A. W. 


Improve Your Pantry 
Hundreds of pxntries have no draw 
ers or cupboards. The cut shows how 
readily a set of drawers may be 
placed under the broad shelf, using 
otherwise wasted space and affording 
a safe place for keeping table linen 
and kitchen towels. One drawer could 
even be used for cake and bread, a 
division being placed along the cen- 
ter, and two inner covers hinge 
over the tops of the two compart- 
ments,, to afford additional precau- 
tions against the drying of the con- 

tents, 

A cover could be arranged abov& 
the broad shelf in the sxem way, the 
shelves being already in place, and 
only needing side pieces and two nar- 
row front cocr: 
































Set of Drawers 


in Pantry 
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Your Best Recipe 








Lest We Forget 
Here’s a way to femind yourself of 
the things you ought to do on the 





morrow. Geta penny pad and fasten 
it up in a place you can't help seeing 
-— “next morn- 

te -. ton” and 





have a pencil 
fastened to 
the pad. 
When you 
have done ail 
ihe things on 
the page, yo 
can tear it off 
and have a 
“clean slate” 
for the next 
day’s remem- 
berings. This 
is equally 
s evicea ble 
for the man 
of the house 
or the mis- 
tress of the house. “Make a note of 
it’’ whenever you think of something 
that ought to be done and can’t be 
done at the time. Then “do ye the 
next thing.”—[W. D. 


Good Things to Eat : 


English Apple Pie 

Fill a shallow, wide pudding dish 
with sliced apples. Sweeten well with 
brown sugar and add one-half cup 
raisins, One teaspoon cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoon salt and one tablespoon 
butter, Put no water in the apple. 
Cover the top with a thick, rich pie- 
crust dough, tucking it under the ap- 
ple. Bake until nicely browned, and 
use hot or cold, turning it upside 
down. Serve with whipped cream.— 
[A. Graves. 

Carrots Hongroise 

Cut four or five carrots into straws 
—like orange peel. Put in shallow 
stewpan, sprinkle with two table- 
spoons sugar, cover with hot water, 
boil gently until sugar and water are 
all absorbed by the carrots and they 
are tender and transparent. Dredge 
lightly with flour. Put generous lump 
of butter in pan and toss the straws 
about with a fork until delicately 
browned.—[L. M. S. 


Dont forget bo 











Baked Apple Sauce 

Make a syrup of half cup sugar and 
one and a half cups water. Carefully 
wash the apples, core, but do not pare 
them; cut them into quarters, then 
crosswise into eighths. Add to the 
syrup, and bake in a moderate oven 
until done. An earthen baking dish 
is best. The sauce will have a red 
color and a delicious flavor. When 
pears are in season, two or three cut 
up and mixed with the apples will 
add .to the flavor of the sauce.— 
{Z. M. S. 


Homemade Cooky Pans 


In one good housekeeper’s pantry 
were found two very useful pieces of 
sheet iron, made just large enough to 
fit the oven of the cook stove. The 





>] 





Cookey Pans to bit Oven 


edges were turned over and ham- 
mered down flat, and in each end 
was fitted a ring; to assist in taking 
them from the oven, and also to hang 
them up by when not in use. These 
sheets of. iron make ideal - pans. for 
cookies and drop cakes when being 
baked, for thev are light and larg 
and the whole baking can be slipped 
off onto a table in an instant by pass- 
ing a thin. knife under the rows of 
cookies or cakes, and allowing them 
to slide off without any handling 
whatever.—[W 


H C L Sauce 
Into a double boiler put a quart of 
boiling water. Into this stir one cup 
corn meal and one teaspoon salt, and 
cook one hour. Then stir in two cups 


chopped, cooked meat. Pack in 
greased earthern or graniteware 
dishes. A teaspoon sage and one-half 


teaspoon pepper will season this to 
suit most people. Slice and_= fry 
brown. In cold weather, with.a cold 
storemroom, a large amount could be 
made and kept on hand.—[Addie 
Graves, 


mower or grain binder. 


family. 


CHICAGO 
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How You Dread Wash Day! 


WE are talking to you, Mrs. Farmer. And 
we want to help you. 

meals to get for the men folks on wash day 
the same as every other day—and there are 
the children to be looked after as usual, as well 
as your regular housework and chores. 
without these added tasks, the family wash is 
usually enough to break any woman’s back and 
to wear her. out generally. 
fields and around farm machinery makes dirty 
clothes — as you well know. 

An International Kerosene Engine — 1}2-h. p. 
size — will take the hard work and backache out of 
the family wash for you as well as removing all of 
the dirt just as efficiently as you could do it your- 
self. You need a power washer and one of these 
little engines just as much as your husband needs a 
He doesn’t cut the hay 
and grain with a sickle or scythe — modern ma- 
chinery has taken the hard work and backache out 
of these tasks for him. So you are certainly entitled 
to an engine and power washer to do as much for you. 

And between times the engine will churn the but- 
ter, turn the cream separator, shell corn for the 
chickens, turn the grindstone, pump water, saw wood 
and handle other chores, saving work for the whole 
Write for a descriptive catalogue so that 
you can show your husband just the engine you want. 
There are three sizes — 1%, 3, and 6-h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
































You have the 
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Why not save money? 


COFFEE 


1 tbs. of Best j 00 
4 Combination s 


(Ground Only) 
PARCEL POST FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 


lo combat the high cost of 
coffee we have combined the 
Sinesi coffee grown with health- 
giving roasted cereals and the 
highest grace chicory. 
The fiavor is delicious! 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


VAN DYK 


62 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 









































































What Every 
Woman Knows 


Is how to shop. 

Whether she goes to a store, 
or buys something she has seen 
advertised, direct from the ad- 
vertiser. 

But how does a woman shop? 

By comparing values. 

Yes, it’s mostly a feminine in- 
tuition, a gift of the gods. 

Yet even the wisest woman 
has had to Jearn values. 

Sometimes .n the hard school 
of experience. 

One can’t always tell by see- 
ing, feeling, or even tasting. 

Somethine has to be lefi to. 
the reputation-of-the- maker. 

Yes, that’s “why advertised 
goods are safest, and best to 
buy. 

The most practiced shoppers 
know this. 

They can tell values more 
quickiy and accurately in adver- 
tised goods. 

For- the 
them out. 

Advertisers must emphasize 
their selling points and they 
must be truthful. 

For an untruth would quickly 
reveal .itself. 

So, because the advertiser is 
known, he can’t afford an in- 
accuracy or a defect in material 
or workmanship. 


advertising points 
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First Steps in Trapping 


[From Page 1i1.} 

caught many of them in 
springs and pools, traps always set 
without bait. Long in winter when 
the heavy snows came the mink could 
not get much food and then my bait 
sets worked fine. The bait was placed 
in the back-end of an enclosure and 
the trap set in front of it where the 
animal would step im reaching for 
the bait. 

I got the most muskrats by putting 
half an apple or parsnip on the end 
of a stick, and placing this bait in 
the bank suspended over the trap. 
Soon I found some one was stealing 
my traps at these sets, so I took ‘o 
eutting the bait into small bits and 
placing it on the bank over the trap. 
This worked better, for Sneakum 
couldn't find the set and the 
baits gave off a stronger odor 
located by the ‘rat. [ caught 3S 
muskrats in this way during the early 
trapping months. 

Coons I caught in trail 
wood baitless sets 
banks of When 
a den made a bait set 
which invariably attracted the 

rhe otter, which is a creat traveler, 
im the course of a week and 
the trap, but didn’t get se- 
iught. I was much disap- 
ind | 
sharp animal hia 
the trap and 
with it. Follo 
ways, I 


after I 


small 
easily 


the 
along the 
E located 
near it, 
inimal 


sets im 
ind in 
the streams. 
tree, I 


came by 
sprung 
ecurely c 
pointed 
at this 
so took up 
the house 
branch a 
otter had gone 
that was in the 
it was full of 
there, for I had an idea the 
do same as the mink in 
place of this kind every trip 

By Christmas time [I had gotten ex- 
pert enough at trapping to get nearly 
every mink that went down the creek. 
I counted up and sold my catch to a 
fur buyer for $78.50, 
of money to me 
holidays T 
money earned 

But when I 
traps, after the 
my surprise I had a 
otter in the big No 4 
as medium size and the buyer paid 
$15 for it So after all I got the trip 
to Montana, for when my unele heard 
of the catch he kept his word and 
even sent me the money to buy a 
ticket, which I the next fall 
just in time to get there for the open- 
ing of the hunting season. 


thonght my last } 


the 


noticed where the 


through a beard tile 
and although 
the 


otter would 


branch 
water, [ set trap 


Visiting a 


was a lot 
then, ifter the 


high school on the 


which 
and 
went to 
at trapping 
came to take up my 
furs were all sold, to 
niee dark-coated 
trap It graded 


secured 


Country Preduce Markets 
Page 17.] 

Sweet potatoes SUcG& 
Te @2.50 p 


lima beans 


[From 
for No 
Pp bskt, string beans 
* heefs 1% @2\We p Ib, 
5. bu bskt 1@: Apples We@tL.75 p 
bskt, 1@2.25 p bu and 3.50@9 p bbl 
Cranberries dull and nominal at 6.50 
aS p bbl. Live steers 14.50@16 p 100 
Ibs: hogs 15@15.50, country dressed 
calves 26@2S8Se p Ib Winter bran 
i;@44 p ton, spring bran 42@ 45, 
shorts 46@ 47, LOSG@1LGS p bu 
oats, No 1, SL@S81%« 
At Lancaster, Pa 
tage of their scareity on 
the farmers priced 
p doz Later prices d 
ioc, Butter prices kept firm, remain- 
ing the week at 70k p Ib 
Cattle and hog prices had another 
drop and prime butcher cattle wer 
sold at 1l4e p lb, inferior grades bring- 
ing as low as 10c Hogs were 
lower at Ite. Other prices prevailing 
follow Dressed veal 22@24c, pota 
white $1.65@ 1.85 p bu, sweet 2@ 
=.25. apples 5O0@60e p pk 
10@ (We, wheat 2.25@2.50 p 
1L.S5@1.00, oats Sh @S7e, 
ton, 


corn 


Taking advan- 
the marke 

their eggs at SSc 
opped to 7O@ 


ame as last 


also 


toes, 
tomatoe 
bu, corn 
hay 2 ar 


Daylight Saving has been provided 
for in New York city, looking 
next summer through unanimous vote 
in that direction on the part of 
board of aldermen. 


toward 


the 
ne 


Coming Events 


time and character of meeting wil 

this heading ne line without 

t s this office two we 
t held, and 1 


ely | ul t 
as much in advance 


eting, Grail 
col and 


1d Rapids, Nov 12-21. 


exp stations, Chicago, 


iltry show, Chicago, Tl, Nov 26-Dege 1. 
en-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Il, 


Md, Oct 


Jan 18-15 
Jan 12-17 


national congress, Hagerstown, 
N y atat ) 7 sor 
Agricultural week, Tr J 
NJ le Atlantic City, Dee 
Ohio state grange, Columbus, Dec 
Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, 
N Y hort Rochester, 3-15, 
N Y¥ agri soc, Albany. Jan 21-22 1920. 
Mo state poultry show, Marshall, Mo, Deo 3-6. 


Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md, Jan 6-8, 


Rochester, N Y, 
ton N J 


wt soc 


“4 


m 


AANMMMIAHID 


Wit 
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Qe Sroce Pree Reeacecntarive 
ETHAN & HUTCHINS 








Ayrshires from Good Breeding 


Arthur H. Sagendorph of Alta Crest 
farms at Spencer,. Mass, breeder of 
Ayrshires, reports the followimg recent 
sales: A four-year-old bull, Spring- 
bank Scottie, to Capt A. Henry Hig- 
gzinson of Middlesex Meadows farm at 
Seuth Lincoln, Mass, also two im- 
perted cows, Chapmanten Henny 24, 
a maternal half-sister to Canada’s 
greatest show cow, Chapmanton 
Henny, and sired by a son of Gar- 
claugh May Mischief, and also a three- 
year-old cow, Balmangan Vera, with 
a record of 10,169 pounds milk. 

Three imported females, Chapman- 
ton Puneh, Chapmanton Snowdrop 4th 
and Hall Minnie 6th were sold to 
Henry Tuttle, a new breeder of Upton, 
Mass. A heifer by Alta Crest Gold 
Coin was sold to A. Gordon White of 
Claremont, N H; four heifers to C. C. 
Caldwell of North Attleboro, Mass; a 
Imp Beuchan Periwinkle to 

Fairbank of Old Saybrook, Ct; 
a yearling bull by Wheel of For 
Averill of Andove 


son of 
ce ¢ 
and 
tune to G@ kL 


3s. 


Meadowdale Holstein Heifers 


S and sons of 
Meadowdale farm at Johnstown, N Y, 
immounce the sale of three very fine 
Holstein heifers te Edward J. Chaffee 
of Amenia, N Y, who has a Holstein 
herd of between 60 and 90 head. .The 
dams of the heifers sold are all 
daughters of the Meadowdale farm, 
former herd sire, King Segis Catrina 
De Kol, a son of King Segis De Kol 
Korndyke, sire of Mabel Segis De Kol 
Korndyke, with a record of 40.52 pounds 
butter in seven days as a four-year- 
old. The sire of the ealves is their 
present herd sire, King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale 32d. a son of the great 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale The dam 
of this bull is Korndyke Segis Clo- 
thide, a daughter of King Segis De 
Kol KorndykKe. 


Charl a) Cross 


Guernsey Breeders Hold Sale 


The sale of the New 
York state Guernsey breeders’ asso- 
ciation, held at the home of Hon 
Henry M. Sage on Fernbrook farm at 
Menands, N Y, on October 153, was 
and well attended. 
were all of exeeptional 
females sold at better 
I than the bulls, the latter going 
at bargain prices. The sale was un- 
der the management of L. F. Herrick; 
Col Bain acted as auctioneer; and Mr 
Lawrence, assisted by Mr Hutchins, 
did the work in the ring. 

There were 52 animals sold, bring- 
ing a total of $59,175 or an average 
per head of nearly $1159. The top 
of the sale was May King’s Glorianna, 
consigned by Jules Breuchaud of 
Olive Bridge. N Y¥, and purchased by 
W. H. Gratwieck of Buffalo, N Y, for 
$5100. There were four others which 
for over $3,000; Ultra’s Itchen 
Daisy, consigned by George M. White 
of Freehold, N Y, and sold to A. T. 
Herd of New Hope, Pa, for $3500; 
Gavhead's Lady May, consigned by Mr 
White and purchased by J. O. Win- 
ston of Saugerties, N Y, for $3400; 
Winona of Beaver Ridge, consigned 
by Henry W. Howe of Bedford Hills, 
N Y,. and sold to Mr Winston for 
$3300; and Sepascot Pearl, consigned 
by Leslie Weaver of Rhinebeck, N Y, 
ind purchased by C. H. Macay of 
Roslyn, N Y, for $3100. 

Following is a list of the animals 
selling for $SO0O or over, their new 
owners and the purchase prices paid: 
May King’s Glorianna to W. H. Grat- 
wick of Buffalo, N Y, $5100; Ultra’s 
Itchen Daisy to A. T. Herd of New 
Hope, Pa, $3500: Gayhead’s Lady May 
to J. O. Winston of Saugerties, N Y, 
$3400: Winona of Beaver Ridge to J. 
O. Winston of Saugerties, N ¥, $3300; 
Sepascot Pearl to C. H. Mackay of 
Roslyn, L I, $3100: Dottie of Waldorf 
farm to F. B. Bulkley of Valley Falls, 
N Y, $2500: Waldorf Seamstress to 
John S. Pettey of Greenwich, N Y, 
$1975: Belerade of Beaver Ridge to 
Cc. J. and W. A. Connell of Colgate, 
N Y, $1600; Noble of Frances Aurecu- 
lar to C. D. Cleveland of Eatontown, 
N J, $1550: Coquette’s Ultra Lady of 
Suburban farm to C. L. A. Whitney of 
Albamy, N Y, $1550: May Blossom of 
Tarbell farms to E. B. Cadwell! of 
Saugerties, N Y¥, $1500; May King’s 
Lady of Broad Ridge to Chilmark 
farm of Ossining, N Y, $1400; King’s 
Lady Vanity of Oakhurst to Henry M. 
Sage of Menands, N Y, $1225; Penita 
to Ruth Towmby of Medison, N J. 
$1050; Langwater Ida to E. B. Cad- 
well, $1025: Wyebrook Lavender to 
W. D. Mahoney of Averill Park, N Y, 


first annual 


verv successful 
The 


merit, 


animals 


but the 
prices 


sold 


$1025; Imp Tregonning Dairymaid to 
E. B. Cadwell, $1000; Star of Pine 
Ridge to Isaac Uttermeyer of New 
Hamburg, N Y, $1000; Lady Golden 
Secret to A. T. Herd of New Hope, Pa, 
$1000; Clovita of Tarbell farms to 
Isaac Uttermeyer, $1000; Easter Rose 
of Suburban farm to Ruth Towmby, 
$925; King’s Caroline to Charles V. 
Phelps of Ossining, N Y, ${40); Mor- 
ven's Red Rose to A. T. Herd, $900; 
Caesar’s Lady of Bellview to Ruth 
Towmby, $900; Daisy of Northwood 
to Henry W. Howe of Bedford Hills, 
N Y, $900; Waldorf Pansy to C. D. 
Cleveland, $800; Noble of France to 
J. L. Hope of Madison, N J, $800 and 
Fillmere’s Golden Secret to Nelson B. 
Betts of Valley Falls, N Y, $S00. 
Geod Breeding Combination 

yeorge H. Converse of Woodhull, 
N Y, recently purchased of W. P. 
Sehanck of Avon, N Y, a young Ayr- 
shire bull calf by Jean Armour’s King 
and out of Viola of Avon, for use as 
a herd sire. Mr Converse has been 
using a son of August Lassie and his 
recent purchase will be used on the 
daughters of his former herd sire. 
Such acombination should produce 
offspring of high preduction and 
quality. 


Constructive Ayrshire Breeding 

E. E. Welts of Carigou, Me, breeder 
of Ayrshire cattle, has recently sold a 
young cow and a bull calf to Cc. J. 
Dodeburg of New Sweden, Me, and a 
bull calf and a cow te Victor Kihlmar 
of Caribou, Me. Mr Welts is doing 
good constructive Ayrshire work in 
his territory. 

“[ stand for the small breeder of 
Aberdeen-Angus, On his success and 
on the extent to which he places his 
surplus bulls in great herds near by, 
the future of the breed depends. By 
such sales, the breeder is building on 
the surest of foundations and will 
step by step be able to improve his 
own herd.” Thus writes John D. 
Evans, who retires from all official 
connection with the Aberdeen-Angus 
breeders’ association at the annual 
Dee 3. He urges that owing 
greatly increased interest in 
this breed throughout the east this 
section should have a director in the 
aesociation, 


meeting 
to the 


Coming Public Sales 


Holstein 
October 31—Worcester, Mass 
persal sale. 

October 31—Orange, Va. 
F. S. Walker, secretary 
November 6—Richmond, Va. 

breeders’ sale 
November 8—Wells, Vt. S. J. Bobdell, Pine 
farm Dispersa! sale. 
November 12—Guilford N Y¥ 
view farm Dispersal sal 
November 15—Toledo, O 
November 18—Wooster Ohio Holstein 
_M. Hastings, Laeona, N Y, sale managet 
November 20—Frederick, Md. Maryland 
Sale Co. 
November 24-25—Hornell, N Y. 
Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N 
December 2-3—Brattleboro, Vt 
Sales Co 
December 8-9—Syracuse 
sale. E. M. 
managers. 
December 9—Campbelltown, Pa F 
January 13-14, 1920—Liverpool, N 
edigree Co. 
}-4—-Brattleboro, Vt. 


H. EB. Kimball. Dis- 


Virginia breeders’ sale. 
Ho!stein 


Cliff 


Southern 


Otto L. Ives, Green- 


breeders, 


sale. 5 
Holstein 
Sale & 
” Purebred Live St ck 


Lucas county 


Liverpool 


eS 


Dairymen’s guaranty 
Hastings Co, N Y¥. 


Lacona, sales 
F. Gruber. 
Y. Liverpool 


Purebred Live Stock 


Co. 
, 31, 1920—Syracuse. N Y. 
BE. M. Hastings Co, managers 
April 24, 25, 1920—Liverpool, N Y. 
and Pedigree Co. 


The 1920 sale 


Liverpool Sale 


“ uernsey 
November 1—Timonium, Md The Baltimore county 
Guernsey breeders’ association 


Jersey 
29—Dayton, O. Finch farm 
mber 2--New Lebanon, O «. G. Erbaugl 
December 3-—Springfield. ©. D. H. Olds and A. H 
Kunkle, 
May 31, 1920—Coopersbure. Pa Linden Grove farm 
T. S. Cooper & Sons 
June 3, 1920—Lowell, 
Dodge, manager. 
Tune 3, 1920—M& Kisco, N Y¥ Edmond Lutler.* 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J. Burr Oaks Jersey 
farm W. BR. Spam & Sons 
Ayrshire 
Hornell, NY. 
county Ayrshire 
Shorthorn 
Tiffin, O. F. R. Edwards 
London, O Madison county 


association J. J. Yerian. 
London, O. Wm. Breman. 


Mass Hood far , £E 


Hornell fair grounds. 
cluh Consignment sale 


Octoder 29 
Allegany 


November 

November 
breeders’ 

November 6 
sale 


Shorthorn 


Dispersion 


Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C. H. 
guern farm 
Jovem ber 6 


Carter, Whit- 
Pittsfield, Berkshire 


c Mass. 
Berkshire club. 


county 


Duroc-Jersey 
October 29—Clayton, O. Charles Wenger. Route 1. 


November 1—Cedarville, O. RB. C, Watt & Son. 
November 3—Blufftown, O. N. F. Steiner, Cloverleaf 


stock farm 

November 4—Ottawa, 0. C. E and Everett Nash, 
Leipsie, O. 

November 5—Covington,. 0. C. C. Bowman 

November 6—Camp Chase, 0. Thomas Johnson, Oak 


land farms 
7 om, ©. Lagibin? Bros. 


November 7 
November 7—Blufften, O. S. A. Battle 


November $—South Charleston, @ RK. C. Clark & 


Son. 
November Miluffton. 0. Noah B. . 
N b i bus Grove, OQ J. B. Stemen & 
Son. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
Se 
YE 


Flintstone — 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
Produce Milk 





oT TULUM LLL LLL 


Massachusetts 
SNOT) AR RR 4) 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Reserd of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win. 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 








MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 

~ % Holstein heifer calves $20 and 
$25 each. Now is the time of 
year to start them and have them 

ready for pasture next spring 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Registered bull and 
* heifer calves always on hand at 
very reasonable prices. I have for 
immediate sale 150 two-year-old 
heifers. The price is right. Come 

and make your own selection. 
W. ELLIS, 45R., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 











' HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk im 1 day; 28,000 
lbs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter im ao year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 months eld. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 


E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. 








euareenare rrevenscuecey cue coapenevaraanresdreant 





James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gor't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford !965 








HOLST EINS % Holstein heifer calves, $20 
to $25 each, express paid in 
Tots of 5 20 registered heifer 
calves; registered bulls, ail 
ages. 25 close springer regis 
tered cows. 50 high grade 
yearling heifers and bulls, $55 
each. High grade 2 year olds 
and close springer cows. Come 
to sale Oct. 14; close to 
winter and must sell. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, - - TULLY, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fitfty 
New York State Cows 


Grade Holstein, fresh and nearby springers. 
If you want milk and a square deal buy @ 
load of these cows. Fresh cows and springer 
always’ on hand; prices right. 


JAMES CHAMBERS 


Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WN. Y. 














: BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins * fox Service 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-ycar- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have @ cat 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 
J. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





HOLSTEBIN BULL 

Born Oct. 30,1918. Sired by King of the Changel- 
ings, a 33-pound son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam 
a good A BR O daughter of Changeling Butter Boy. 
Second dam a daughter of Tidy Abbekirk Prince. 
He ig nicely marked, well grown and @ perfect indi- 
vidual $175. F. O. B. our station 

Harry N. Petzold, Braedoon Farm, R. 3, Owego, N. Y- 





$170—FOR A REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL—S/70 
born July 13, 1998: sire a 26.95 Tb. grandson © 
Colantha Johanna Lad and Tidy Abbekerk 
dam an A. O. granddaughter of Hengerveld 
DeKol. Calf is nicely marked, well grown and ready 
for service. Fred A. Blewer, R. F. D. 3, Owego, N. Y- 


Grade Holsteins For Sale 


Cows weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibs., giving 60 Tbs. 
of milk. Prices upon application. 
MILES J. P - CORTLAND, NW. Y- 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Meadquartera for Holstein pedigrees, catalegs, ete. 


Prince. 
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The Baitimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association» 
WILL HOLD A SALE OF 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Saturday, November 1, 1919 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 


TIMONIUM, 


, October 25, 1919 
C ATTLE BREEDERS 





MARYLAND 


(a short distance from Baltimore) 


SALE COMMITTEE 


f , 

i Louis McL. Merryman James B. Robertson 

; New Hope, Pa. Eccleston, Md. A 

! FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS i 3 


| LEANDE R F. Lemme Sale beet 


wil AN " 


WORCESTER. MASS. & | 
W411) 4) 10 ae SN 





We eg Sell at Se: 
500 


Holstein Heifers 


and three years of age 
nid wish to see They ae 
te good registered Holstein 


Au are and 
t as you 
ma ked and bred 


tw 


ails, to freshen this winter and early spring. We 
will have them tuberculin tested by a veterinarian 
giroved by the U. S. Burean of Anima! Industry. 

Will sell im carload lots or will ship and sell them 
at suction in any section desiring this stock 


‘If interested. come af onee or Wire us. Price will 
te so Jow that you will buy 


Ff, P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


40) Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


180 Cows due to calve this month end next. Good 
size and the best dairy type rou ever saw. 


10 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


@ Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


quick 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Backed by the best A. R. Records, 1 to § months old. 
Prices $75 to $200.00. Write for pedigrees. 


BROAD ACRES 


SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 


Heifer Calves 





Just a few choice heifer calves sired 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from  B.. 
with the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $1757 If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 


Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 








[GERAR GUERNSEYS 


® As we are overstocked, we are offering 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200. 00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis a Merryman, Prop 
Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - + + + MD. 
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BERKSHIRE 


SWINE BREEDERS 





MMM nn nul eneL 


YbNi!) 


~DUROC 


Meynyyitt HHU HPP TH TI 


i 


WATCH OUT 


for my advertisment and write-up about my 


HOG 


SALE 


in next week’s American Agriculturist—a sale of the best of the 


breed on November 13, at Kingston, 


Send for Catalogue 


D. ” DREESBACK 


Ohio. 
Hatch wil be there 


Ohio 


lLingston, 





PIPING BROOK FARM 


S|; 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow: 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow. If you 
want something that is right, write us before 
buying. 

PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. | 





ee 


Delchester Berkshires 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We have for sale a few young boars. 
by Successor’s Creation No. 22423 and 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large 
litters and hard to fault. Priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


Best Quality Berkshires 


00 spring pigs sired by Baron Success Baro: 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for 





r’s 


August and September farrow 


Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, aa we want satisfied custom 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 
quality. 


J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





Dept. O. A., 203-205 yy Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND. WN. Y 
\eammerancaenenensirsess soovssotivessensnseneneenenegy 


THOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro. Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
19. Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales ese 
Bor. 


en 
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UPLAND FARMS 


Offers for Sale 


Bull Calves 


kn ‘Tangwater Cava is a Show 

Les I duc e can also offe 

Tan Imes the Utility Hog. 

UPLAND FARMS - - IPSWICH, MASS. 





nine 


‘FOR SALE. 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153, 


Best, from four = 


the best sons ef ‘Kival’s Chan 
Bort to a year ok Write us or come and see them 
KNOB HILI FARM, 





HONESDALE, PA. : 





pay Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF vous HERD 
Bend for our illustrate ireular and prices 
@ bulls and bull ca rich in the blood of 
THE CH AMPION PRODU CERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Reais BULL CALVES 





Sete BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

st of high producing dams. at farmers’ prices. 
ECCLESTON. MD 

Carlisle Farm, WwW. E. Mullins, Mgr. 


_— 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


gop s Record Jersey Cow 


reat breed 
ct. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, 


STRATHGLASS 


AY RSHIRES|: 


N. 'Y. 





Pisecs highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
iz? ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
Tw will add quality to your herd and product. 
4aey are guaranteed to please. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Cc \ 
ctrathglass Farm, 


— 


AYRSHIRES hosuenttwess 
AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 











#. F. BULL CALF. bern April 26 last: dark in 

but a fine calf: sire Colantha Sir Aaggie 
Rartog No 162572, dam K P BL Aaggie, A 2. 2. 
at 2 years 3205 butter, milk 460. % fat 


First check of $66 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sons, Wes! infield mL, 








| HORSE Bl REEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


“PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 








| 
Our Motto: ‘‘LIKE BEGETS angel 
mage flock established twenty ¢ } 
df tg E MUTTON FORM AND HE ay Y 
FLERC ES. (ireat prize winners 19 catalogue 
price, breeding and descripti reads A few | 
rams left Also offering forty ewe lambs and 
forty ram lambs at Teasonable prices. | 
H. L. WARDWELL | 


BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, NEW YORK | 
DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


offering »s fine we d year 
rams at prices any Bock al after d w pay. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


on 25 choice | 


WESTERN E WwW ES 





all bred to _Reg istered Dorset First } 
check for $375.00 takes them. Spler ndid con- 
dition, wo ce healthy. 

TRANQUILLITY FARMS 
Arthur Danks, Mer. N. J. 


Allamuchy, 





FOR SALE 
Dorset Ram Lamb 


A Beauty — $25 
GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. 


| 


prs ee 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
epecial price for the next thirty days on first-class | 
yearling Dorset rams. [If _ ested. write at once, 
as we hare only a limited numbe For further par- 
ticulars apply to C T. Brettell. Mer.. Bennington, Vt. 








Fairholme Hampshire Down 
YEARLING LAMB RAMS t 


EARL D. BROWN. 


and 


RF. D. No. 2, Mion, N. Y. 





SOWS AND GILTS BRED 
TO BARON'S GENERAL 


For Sale 


by Baron’s Successor (recently sold by Hood 
Farm for $6000) and out of Lon egy Jewel 
Spring pigs. either se by this bx Also sows 
and gilts bred to Jewel Success« Baron 2d 
by Jewel’s Successor and out of Baron Successor’s 
Susan, Write for further particulars a id prices 








METROPOLITAN LIFE linea COM°ANY 
Sanatorium Farm, Wilton, N. Y. 





PLEASANT HILL! 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars of good breeding 
Prices reasonable. 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Weshingten, Pa. 


LARGE TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Sentinel Spruce Farm, Route 4, Binghamton, 








Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly- Tred 


Berkshire Pigs 





th exes 10 weeks « 
w. > McSPARRAN, - “runnees, PA. 
Glen Rock Stock F arm 
Burton G. Stuart. Proprietor, Springwater, 
offers 10 Berkshire boars, 9 ve arling Shropshire ra’ 


ette ‘ram ! ea old Shropsh: re 


animals registered 


yearling Ramboui 
‘ek ram Al) 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


JULY AND AUGUST FARROW, either sex. 


i; DUROCS 


| Cherry Chi 








Write for prices 
WwW. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Sox 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Size, comatitution, prelifcacy our first consideration 


md ie indicated by | 


That this policy is in aecord with popular dema 
the fact that the past twenty years we have sold more | 
than any other three breeders in the | 
United States. Spetial offering of boars and bear pigs 
Cc. &. B. BARPENDING Box 1 DUNDEE, N. ¥ 





BERKSHIRES 


BOAR PIGS. Ree «ferred 
TROY CHEMICAL co BINGHAMTON N.Y. 








Belgians For Sale 


“ANSEL M B. KIRSCH 








HIGHLAND STOCK FARM PA 
SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the ee I a 2 } 
head to select from d estab) ished 
1891. Send 10c for oun and price 
i list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton. 0 
AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Worid’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL anid 

become independent with no capital invested. Every 

branch of the business taught. Write teday for free 

eatalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, III. 








_BERKSHIRES _ 


. S. V. ANDREWS Lagrengestite, N.Y. 


ces right 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at no prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA 


HOM® FAR) 
Chester Whites 


bred gilts 
ew Hamy sh r 
Newville, Pa 





Berkshires and 
sale; spe 
vice boa or | next ® days I 

t Twin Brook fom, 





LARG SE BERKSHIRES 

ril boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 

and Long Baron 2d 254586, son of 
Sept. pigs either sex 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y 


March and i 
saron 3d 23 TS. 
lharon Successor the $6000 boar 


J. B. ARMSTRONG, - 














HIGH CLASS ORION CHERRY KING AND 
KING DEFENDER, VOLUNTEER 
Boars, = ages. from $55 and up. Sows for Sent, 
and Oct. farrow, from $80 and up. Warranted cham- 
pion stock, pure western blood lines. Fall_pigs ready 


Pigs any age. bred gilts. F 
Locust TAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand ab. 





now. Belrose Stock Farms, Richford, N. Y. Farm 8, 


| REGISTERED DUROC 


<1 gop from the best herds in the Sout! x's 


? at the head of my her d ’ d tor 
A. ate Fifty young pigs | close by bred 
silts Serv hears and choice brood s 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 





Bred Gilts Service boars. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 
Cherry King tamily and Golden 
ef. and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantvi'le, Ohie. 


DU ROCS — A few good Boars 


anteed to please. C. J. 





7 months o a - { gs. either sex _ 
eady fur ‘ edit ‘ 
Write J. HARLAN “FRANTZ. "Waynesboro, Pa. 


0.1. C. Register ed Swine 


months ol ‘ 





ghing 85 to Toe lbs Mak 4 $ ‘ $2 50. 
cash with orde Bred gilts saf 1 dy for 
delivery about Jan 1 at $50.50, bred t 1, 
$10 with order, balance Dee 1, Thes« are s y 
built, bave short noses, lop ears and curly tails nd 
in good thrifty condition, Also October pigs fro me 
sire and dam as above eady fer delive N 20; 
price $12.50 each ish with ord 


A. J. FAUCETT, Dundee, N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for sl 
brood sows and service boars alwa) 
shipped C O D Write your wants 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 
REGISTERED O. I. Cc. 





Sit 


ipment 


el f 
on hand 








and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strai = 
right “ge e a few spring sows left 

onde fer | pigs. Eugene P. Rogers, Wayy te NM ‘3 
Chester White registered and grade stox 

summer pigs and a fine supply of young tx ry a 
range from $8.00 up to $50.00 each. : ‘ to 

ge, breeding. 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y¥. 





White Chester ‘Pigs 


Four Weeks Old. $5.00 each 





DATUS CLARK & SON,  Petn, N. Y. 
At all times, at all prices and of all 2: : euias 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 

SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
BAL\ PA, 


ARCADIA FARM, . ° 


Chester White H ogs 








ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, . - CANONSBURG, PA. 
FOR SALE—From 75 large grade sows | l & 
theroughbred Chester White and Berkshire + 
fill orders for fine healthy pigs BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. Joseph §&. 
Keebler, Foreman, Phone Churchville 82-W 





CHESTER wars olga oO. 1. C. wen ng 
due to farrow in Nove $70 to $7 - 
~ nth us ars, $30 to $35, an nd ve igs 

> each All are ¢ 
B. “¢. DOTTERER, 


-HAMPSHIRES 


PA. 


eto te HALL 





Box A, Pa. L 


FEEDING PIGS 


Lancaster Co., 





| 200 RUGGED HEALTHY PIGS 2()0 


WOODFORD FARM, Ogdensburg N.Y. 
SPOT TED POL. A ND ¢ ‘HIN AS 





Kind our ee 

that rais t rs 

anteed ww WARREN MORTON, Russellville Ky. 
POL A N » Cc HIN A s 

Larg wt thy. m Young 

RITCHEY " BROKAW. gj & & Flushing, O, 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL. WN. Y. 





= 


DOG BREEDERS 


FOR SAL E—BE AGL E 


ana pe 


(PUPS 


B. s ‘MECKLEY. - - GLENVILLE. ‘PA. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


The Leading Varieties of Pure Bred Poultry 
Imperial Ringlet B Rock pullets. cockerels. 
Ancona pullets and coc om Utility Barred Rock 
pullets, ehoice stock. Also Airedale pups 
E. Rk. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, WN. J. 
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‘BALL @ BAND 


Look for the Red Ball. 


More than ten million people look for the “Red 
Ball” Trade Mark when they buy Rubber Footwear. 
They know it means foot-comfort, perfect fit, and 
More Days Wear. 


‘“ Ball-Band’’ Rub>sr Boots are vacuum-cured by 
our Own process, making them extra strong and 
tough. “ Ball-Band’’ Arciics keep your feet warm, 
and protect your shoes from being soaked and ruined 
by snow, slush, or mud. ~ Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers, handsome and well-fitting, keep feet dry 
and prevent falls on icy walks. 


Many styles and heights of “ Ball-Band”’ Boots for 
farmers, lumbermen, dairymen, sportsmen. Our Coon 
Tail Knit Boot keeps the feet and legs of outdoor 
workers warm and comfortable in any kind of weather. 


Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet 
“More Days Wear”’ 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
328 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality”’ 


; 
é 
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